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LILIES Will Add Grace To Your Garden 


CANADENSE. Our New England Meadow lily 

CANDIDUM. Fragrant Madonna lily . 

CERNUUM. Delicate lilac Korean gem, which itenail sei six eee 
CONCOLOR. Sparkling stars of brilliant scarlet . 

FIRE KING. Most brilliantly colored lily in cultivation 


HANSONII. Clear yellow Turk’s caps. One of the loveliest unt most readily 
established lilies in existence 


MRS. R. O. BACKHOUSE. Ivory onataiis with idiliien pink wit aot. 
REGALE. Well known white trumpet of July 


SUPERBUM. Tall and ——- with its yellow —— nein with maroon a 
tipped in scarlet . c “ela 


TENUIFOLIUM. Scarlet _— lily 
TENUIFOLIUM GOLDEN GLEAM. The oven orange tae :, 


UMBELLATUM GRANDIFLORUM. cid ~— — a more brilliant 
in color than the Oriental poppy . 


UMBELLATUM MOONLIGHT. First time ethene. Giant lati of silvery 
gold. A splendid showy garden subject . 


Sandyleam 


GARDEN LILIES 








Each 25c, Dozen $2.50 
Each 35c, Dozen $3.50 
Each 65c, Dozen $6.50 
Each 35c, Dozen $3.50 

Each $2.00 and $3.50 


Each 50c, Dozen $5.00 
Each $2.50 
Each 30c, Dozen $3.00 


Each 35c, Dozen $3.50 
Each 20c, Dozen $2.00 
Each 35c, Dozen $3.50 


Each 30c, Dozen $3.00 


Each $1.75, Dozen $17.50 


We list 150 varieties in all 


Alan and Esther Macneil, North Springfield, Vt. 




















CENTROBELLOWS 


Tailormade for Victory Garden Dusting 





Not too late now; good to have next 
Season. 


Makes ideal cloud of insecticide dust 
which settles where you want it. 


Made of strong material; can be worked 
with either one or both hands. 


12 oz. capacity $1.25 each 
24 oz. capacity 1.85 each 
Delivery free—supply limited 


Ask your dealer or send order with payment to 


CENTRAL RUBBER PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 


$21 Broadway, New York 3, N. Y. 

















HOME CANNING 


FOR VICTORY 
By Ann Pierce 


An all-inclusive guide to pickling, 
preserving, dehydrating and canning 
by government-approved methods. 
Covers fruits and vegetables, conserves 
and marmalades, jams and fruit butters, 
jellies, pickles, relishes. Instructions on 
storaging, packing, equipment. All 
recipes give rules for sugar conserva- 
tion. Third printing. 


$1.50 wire 
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GRAPES do not ripen after being picked. If they are stored, they must 
be placed in a dry, cool place. 


THIS is a good time to remake or add to the bog or background plant- 
ings surrounding the lily pool. 


CHINESE cabbage will withstand heavy frost and can thus be left in the 
garden until the end of October. 


DAHLIA tubers can be wintered safely in boxes of sand or light soil in 
the house cellar. See Horticulture, September, 1942. 


ONE WAY to protect young fruit trees from rodent injury in the coming 
months is to wrap the trunks with several thicknesses of paper. 


WHEN cleaning up the garden in Autumn, do not fail to remove the 
fallen fruits now rotting on the ground beneath the parent trees. 


WHEN picking apples be careful not to bruise the fruits. They will keep 
best when stored in a cool (40 to 50 degrees) moist atmosphere. 


COMPOST piles should be carefully stacked at this season to ensure the 
burying of any plant refuse which may be diseased. Decomposition 
will not take place in cold weather. 


NEWLY purchased house plants, particularly ferns, should not be too 
freely exposed to drafts and intense light. Careful attention to water- 
ing will also aid the plants in adjusting to their new environment. 


WHEN potting cacti and other succulent plants add about 10 percent 
powdered charcoal and some lime to the potting mixture. Cover the 
bottom of each pot with about an inch of coarse sand or gravel to 
ensure drainage. 


GLOXINIAS and tuberous begonias in pots can be carried over until 
next season by withholding water until the soil of the pots becomes 
dry and the dead top growth can be safely removed. Do not water 
during the Winter. 


HARVEST pumpkins and squashes before frost and cure for two weeks 
in the sun. Avoid injuring the fruits while handling and do not allow 
fruits to touch each other in storage. Store in a dry place at above 
freezing temperatures. 


DO NOT hurry the job of cutting down the asparagus bed. Removal 
of the tops before they are dead will interfere with food storage in the 
roots and weaken the plants. The same advice applies equally well to 
flower garden perennials. 


BARTLETT pears will develop brown centers if allowed to hang on 
the tree too long. Other varieties develop grit cells and break down 
rapidly if not picked before reaching full maturity. After picking, the 
pear fruits will ripen best in a temperature ranging from 65 to 68 
degrees. 


WHEN following the frequently recommended practices of deep dig- 
ging and turning under of organic wastes, do not bury the compost too 
deeply. The subsoil will benefit from deep loosening and from the 
addition of superphosphate and lime, but the soil should not be 
turned upside down. 


HOUSE plants which have spent the Summer outdoors will benefit 
from top dressing with soil enriched with compost and bone meal at 
the time they are brought in for the Winter. In order to leave room 
for watering, a little of the old surface soil should be removed from 
the pot before top dressing. 

THE COOL, moist, Autumn season is the best time to establish new 
lawns in sunny locations. However, the Spring has often proved the 
best time to sow shaded areas to turf grasses, particularly if the soil 
is in good condition and the shade is of a permanent nature such as 
that cast by evergreens, fences or buildings. 

A LIGHT, cool attic will prove a better place than a warm house base- 
ment to winter cacti which have grown too large for the window 
garden. True cacti from the American Southwest can safely with- 
stand temperatures as low as 20 degrees. This is not true of most of 
those fleshy-leaved plants known as “‘other succulents.”’ 
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THE NEW ROSE MME. MARIE CURIE 


7 ELLOW roses continue to gain in popularity, perhaps because worth-while 
new varieties are not produced freely. Probably that is the reason that much 
interest has been focussed on Mme. Marie Curie, which was developed in France 
by Jean Goujard. This rose, which has just received an All-America award, is a 
clear bright yellow, resembling the well-known favorite Mrs. Pierre Dupont, 
except that the flowers are larger. The plant has a bushy habit with dark green 
leaves and is said to be unusually disease-resistant. As with the well-known 
Brownell rose, Lily Pons, the color of the flower deepens with the coming of 
Autumn. The bud is golden yellow at this season and the open flower deep yellow. 
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THE MUCH-DISCUSSED COVER CROP QUESTION 


sown Winter cover crops is over-statement. Rye, rye 

grass and Winter wheat have no miracle-working prop- 
erties. Garden soil which was poor this year will not be good 
garden soil next year just because it carries a crop of rye over the 
Winter. Moreover, this growing of cover crops is not such a 
simple matter as most of the articles written about it would seem 
to indicate. Several important factors deserve consideration in 
connection with this work. 

One principal contribution, often the most important, which 
a Winter cover crop makes is the prevention of soil erosion. Any 
kind of a cover crop which binds the earth particles together will 
prevent the surface soils being washed or blown away. Wind 
may be almost as bad as rain. Surface erosion is almost entirely 
overlooked in home gardens but it may mean serious annual loss, 
especially if the garden happens to slope in some degree. 

The other important function of a Winter cover crop, from 
the point of view of the home gardener, is to catch left-over 
plant foods and hold them for the nourishment of the garden 
crops which will occupy the land next year. When a Winter 
cover crop is turned in in a soft state in early Spring, it will 
add little to the organic content of the soil. It will, to be sure, 
quickly decompose, yielding up some nitrogen for the feeding 
of the new crop planted above it. However, it does not have 
by any means the great soil building im- 


M «= which is being written about the value of late- 


sary—amust still be carried out. Winter cover crops in the home 
garden should be turned under by the middle of April and 
earlier if the season permits. This will be before rye has attained 
the height which makes it unmanageable. If the season happens 
to be a wet one, the gardener may have to defer this work, but 
the difficulties to be encountered even then are more imaginary 
than real. If the cover crop seems too tall to handle, it may be 
mowed and both the fresh green mowings and the stubble dug 
in. This digging should be done with a spade or round-pointed 
shovel, however. If an attempt is made to use a fork, real trou- 
ble may be encountered. 

Rye grass is being advocated as preferable to Winter rye or 
Winter wheat. This is because it makes greater root develop- 
ment and not so much rank top growth in early Spring. A 
pound of rye grass seed will go farther than a pound of rye or 
wheat seed, but rye grass seed does not thrive on very sandy land. 
Also, it is too late now to plant rye grass in the North. From 
Southern New Jersey south it may be grown successfully and 
is used for making Winter lawns. However, vetches and crim- 
son clover are more commonly used for Winter cover crops in 
the South, because they help to introduce nitrogen into the soil 
from the air. If mixed with rye or wheat at about the rate of 
one-third the seed mixture, they will give excellent results. This, 
however, is a recommendation for the South only. In the North, 

nothing will be gained from mixing 





portance attached to it by many writers. 


clovers or vetch with Winter wheat or 





Much is accomplished in improving the 


rye because the cover crop will have to be 


texture of the soil by the action of the 
roots in penetrating the ground deeply, 
thus preventing the formation of lumps 
when the garden is plowed or dug over. 
This textural improvement is distinctly 
worth while, even though it does not 
make the soil materially richer than be- 
fore. It is important to remember that 
all this applies to a cover crop which is 
dug in early. 

A heavy growth of nearly mature or 
ripening rye, Winter wheat or rye grass 
worked in much later will add more 
humus, but it defeats the home gardener’s 
purpose, because he wants his land for 
use in early Spring and cannot afford to 
throw it out of action while he waits for 
the green manure to rot. Therefore, even 
though a Winter cover crop has been dug 
in, the usual program of manuring, fer- 
tilizing and liming—if liming is neces- 


Johnnie Appleseed 
Award 


HIS year’s Johnnie Appleseed 

award has been made to Mr. 
Henry Hicks of Westbury, L. I., 
N. Y. This award, which is made 
annually by the Men’s Garden Clubs 
of America, was announced at a re- 
cent meeting in New York, the pres- 
entation being made by Mr. E. L. 
D. Seymour. Professor B. S. Pickett 
of Iowa, who was present, gave much 
information about Johnnie Apple- 
seed, saying that he was actually a 
nurseryman who sold trees as well 
as distributing great quantities of 
apple seeds. Mr. Hicks, who is one 
of the country’s most noted nursery- 
men, received the gold medal of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
in 1941. 




















turned in in the Spring before the vetch 
will have made sufficient growth to be of 
any value as a soil builder or a source of 
immediate nitrogen. 

Winter rye or Winter wheat can be 
sown in the North now at the rate of not 
more than five pounds per 1000 square 
feet for rye and four pounds for Winter 
wheat, although not much later for best 
results. Of the two, Winter wheat will 
probably make the best root development. 
Both have the ability to germinate and 
grow in cool weather. Seedings made al- 
most at the start of Winter will live over 
until Spring and will keep the garden 
looking green as well as somewhat retard- 
ing erosion. Incidentally, the fact that the 
garden has the appearance of a nice green 
lawn throughout the Winter when free 
from snow is a point not to be overlooked. 
Naturally the gardener will complain that 





it is impossible to sow a cover crop because 
the late crops such as kale, spinach, par- 
snips, vegetable oysters, beets and carrots 
occupy the ground. This is an important 
point, although one often overlooked in 
giving advice. The answer to the question 
involved in this situation is that the cover 
crop must be sown as opportunity offers 
and wherever it becomes possible. There 
will be a vacant space where such crops as 
beans and corn have stood; for the rest, 
rye or Winter wheat can be often sown 
between the rows. The result is likely to 
be a spotty looking garden when Winter 
comes, with uncovered spaces here and 
there, but in the main, the object of pre- 
venting erosion and of keeping the ground 
in better condition for next season’s culti- 
vation will have been achieved. 





Winter cover crops will grow better on 
properly prepared soil. Open land can be 
forked over while that still occupied by 
crops should be pulverized to the depth of 
at least an inch. The seed can be sown 
broadcast and worked in with an iron rake. 
If the cover crop follows such nitrogen- 
greedy plants as cabbage, the addition of a 
little fertilizer for the sake of giving a 
Winter cover crop a good start will prove 
beneficial. Such areas should be heavily 
fertilized next Spring. 

It may seems like heresy, but it is a fact 
that gardens in which chickweed has filled 
the space between the rows of growing 
plants need no additional cover crop. 
Chickweed itself will serve both major 
purposes of a late-sown Winter cover crop 
very well. 


Growing the St. Brigid Anemone 


AZARDS in growing St. Brigid 

anemones have been so lessened that 
home gardeners may now have all their 
gorgeous coloring tc cheer the bleaker 
seasons—soft orchid shades, purple, deep 
coral, and reds so rich they glow, both in 
bicolors and selfs. Some of them resemble 
the shaggy chrysanthemum forms in their 
increased and narrowed petals; others carry 
only the single row of few broad petals in 
a chaliced cup. Yet all bear the large pur- 
plish black, velvety pistil and prominent 
stamens that further add to the effect of 
their already brilliant hues. Stems are 
sturdy, foliage handsome, and well-grown 
individual blooms around four inches in 
diameter. They are exceptionally long last- 
ing as cut flowers. 

Two things have held back their popu- 
larity—lack of understanding on the 
grower's part, and loss through soil fungi. 
This latter loss may be circumvented by 
lifting the tubers each season after ripen- 
ing and planting in fresh soil. And though 
so important, the understanding is con- 
tained in just a few paragraphs. 

Light Winter protection is better for 


St. Brigid anemones in the New York and 
Boston regions; but bloom may be had 
during even heavy snows in a frame or 
glassed-in porch. A normally heated sun- 
room is too warm for them, as they do not 
respond well to prolonged temperatures 
above 50 degrees, and 45 degrees is a better 
maximum. They will continue to bloom 
in the open with temperatvres in the higher 
20s, but tend to stop with greater cold. 
Even should the freeze be so severe the 
foliage is blackened, they are capable of 
new life and bloom after several weeks of 
moderate weather. In colder regions, they 
may be planted just before the ground 
freezes, mulched, and used for earliest 
Spring bloom. 

Rich alluvial river soil is ideal, although 
rarely at hand. A good garden loam on the 
sandy side, with considerable leaf mold 
brings good results. Animal manures and 
those rich in nitrogen are better avoided. 
Bone meal is probably the best fertilizer for 
them, and potash is beneficial. The soil 
should be moist, but good drainage is 
imperative. 

Use care not to set the small tuber too 





St. Brigid anemones provide flowers and foliage of unusual beauty. 
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deep; a two-inch covering is about right. 
The average tuber on the market may be 
set six to eight inches apart, but a good 
strain will fill 12-inch spacing. The bloom 
continues over a period of several months, 
although really warm weather stops it. 
The stems shoot up very tall as they go to 
seed, and with the exception of those be- 
ing saved for propagation, are better cut. 
The foliage, however, should be allowed 
to die down like tulip foliage. The tubers 
may be lifted as soon as convenient after 
this. 

St. Brigid anemones are prolific multi- 
pliers, and numerous offsets are usually 
found around each original. Some of these 
will be flat, thin, and broad—‘‘toes.”’ 
Others are spherically bulb-like in shape. 
Separate and save them all, but the best 
plants will come from the bulb-like tubers 
the following year, although the “‘toes’’ 
also bloom and multiply more sparingly 
with both types. Examine them carefully 
for any signs of decay, which may be cut 
out with a sharp knife. Dust them with 
sulfur or semesan, and either plant at once 
in fresh soil, or store in paper bags. 

If the tubers are potted and set in the 
ground outdoors, they may be brought to 
a cool room from time to time, or moved 
to a frame during heavy freezes so that 
bloom is not curtailed. As cut flowers their 
keeping qualities are exceptional, particu- 
larly if that part of the stem between the 
flower and the upper collarette of leaves is 
held under the tap for a moment after cut- 
ting. Standing them upright in a container 
of water deep enough to cover this part of 
the stem, and setting in a cool dark place 
for an hour or so also prolongs their life. 
This is good night treatment, but may be 
used to revive them when they begin to 
droop, after first cutting the ends of the 
stems. 

It is possible to gradually raise a very 
superior strain by sowing seeds and care- 
ful selection, as St. Brigids are easily 
breught through the seedling stages, and 
tend to bloom in seven or eight months 
from sowing. 

When using home-grown seed, choose 
the most desirable plant or plants at hand. 
As soon as this is blooming at its best 
before the plant is in any way exhausted, 
select the best flower or two on it, and cut 
away all the rest. This seed can be sown as 
soon as ripe in a frame that can be well 
watered and shaded through hot weather. 
Some growers prefer to sow in the open 
and leave them undisturbed for 1 8 months; 
others start them in seed flats. Wire screen- 
ing makes good Summer shading, and also 
keeps slugs and other pests away. They 
wilt be grateful for the glass sash through 
the first Winter. 

Seedlings, even though they bloom 
within their first year, are rarely ready to 
be divided until their second. Inferior and 
poorly colored plants are of course ruth- 
lessly weeded when an improved strain is 
being sought. 

—Anderson McCully. 
Port Blakely, Wash. 
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bulb family, and bloom over a far 

more extended season than any other 
bulbs. They may not be the easiest of bulbs 
to grow, but the average amateur can boil 
down his list of varieties and still easily 
have flowers from early June until late 
October. These bulbs can be used in the 
mixed hardy border, in beds or lines in the 
general utility or “‘cutting’’ garden and, in 
some cases, in the wild garden. 

Lilies are rather accommodating as to 
soil. Probably a medium loam inclined to 
sandiness is as good as any. Certain kinds, 
however, do well in heavy soils which can 
be loosened up readily by adding coarse 
sand, peat moss, leaf mold and well rotted 
manure. Soil is of minor importance as 
compared with drainage. Without good 
drainage few varieties will persist and 
thrive. 

Rotted manure is not plentiful these 
days, but if anyone has been adding a com- 
post pile to his possessions, the compost 
will easily take the place of manure for 
lilies, as well as for many other flowers or 
food crops. I have avoided the use of 
chemical fertilizers for lilies but fine bone 
is excellent for them and, indeed, all other 
hardy bulbs. In Spring a dressing of one 
of the dried animal manures lightly 
scratched in as growth starts will be bene- 
ficial. Also, a mulch of peat moss, rotted 
leaves, old manure or one of the other 
mulches applied after a rain will prevent 
soil from drying out and assist in keeping 
roots cooler. 

Lilies are generally planted in either 
Spring or Fall, the latter being much the 
best season for virtually every variety. A 
few varieties, like Lilium regale, will do 
fairly well and assist in extending the flow- 
ering season if Spring-planted, but their 
quality will be inferior to those planted in 
the Fall. Many bulbs offered in the Spring 
are wintered in cold storage and will not 
start at all that season. Although such 
bulbs will sometimes make no growth, 
they will make up excellent bulbs, as in the 
case of L. hansoni. 

In light soils, especially if sandy or silty, 
nothing need be placed below the bulbs. 
In heavier soils some coarse sand, fine char- 
coal or finely screened coal ashes are useful. 
In the case of L. candidum (Madonna lily) 
and L. testaceum (Nankeen lily), which 
are lime lovers, it is wise to roll or dust the 
bulbs well with lime before planting them, 
as well as adding lime to the soil. These 
two kinds should be covered with three 
and five inches of soil respectively. 

More amateurs are becoming interested 
in raising lilies from seed. Certain kinds, 
like L. regale and its hybrids L. pumilum 
(tenuifolium), L. willmottiz, L. henryi 
and others germinate readily if fresh seeds 


[oss are the aristocrats of the hardy 
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LILIES FOR A LONG SEASON — 





William N. Craig, famous lily expert, presents some 
suggestions for the consideration of home gardeners 


are used. Sowing can be made in a cold- 
frame in the Fall, or better still, in early 
Spring. This is a good way to get stocks 
of a number of fine varieties. 

Supplies of lily bulbs are smaller than 
a year ago and certain once popular varie- 
ties like L. auratum and L. speciosum 
promise to be virtually unobtainable for 
the duration of the war. The two most 
highly prized varieties are L. regale and L. 
candidum. The latter needs early planting, 
from August until October. For most 
other varieties, the planting season ranges 
from mid-September until November, with 
October probably the best month in the 
year for the greatest number, although late 
maturing bulbs can be successfully planted 
as late as Christmas if the ground is open. 
Such bulbs will do much better planted 
late than if stored until Spring. 

White-flowered lilies are most in favor 
commercially. In this field, apart from the 
L. longiflorum or Easter lily section 
(which Winter very well in New England 
if planted eight inches deep), L. regale and 
its hybrids are prominent. The late L. 
formosanum, which virtually ends the out- 
door lily season, is outstanding. There are 
both early and late varieties of formosanum 
(still often incorrectely listed as L. philip- 
pinense). The early one (Price’s form) is 
rather lower growing, with much narrower 
trumpets than Wilson’s, the late type. 

The early variety is very popular in 
Great Britain, where the late variety some- 
times fails to bloom in a cool season. These 
lilies come easily from seeds and flower 








more quickly than any other species. In 
one or two cases they have been known to 
bloom in less than five months from seed. 
All seedlings will flower the second season. 
With L. speciosum album out of the field, 
other white or nearly white varieties are 
rather scarce, although the white L. marta- 
gon and one or two others are available. 

In the field of so-called pink lilies, the 
little L. rubellum—one of the first varie- 
ties to flower in June—and the not too 
hardy L. japonicum are the purest in color. 
Few bulbs of either are available. In the 
yellow field, none is more lovely than our 
native L. canadense flavum. L. mona- 
delphum from the Russian Caucasus is 
very lovely but scarce. A few new varie- 
ties in this color, like Lemon Queen and 
others in the L. elegans and L. umbellatum 
sections, are all early bloomers. 

L. hansoni is one of the very finest yel- 
lows and grows successfully in all gardens. 
Among the reds and oranges there are a 
great number of both species and hybrids. 
There have been many additions in late 
years, mainly in the reflexing types. Well 
known are L. pumilum (tenuifolium), 
L. amabile, L. willmottia Maxwill, L. 
sutchuenense, L. varidi, L. henryi, L. 
tigrinum, L. maximowiczii and many 
more. There seems to be a real danger that 
the production of these colors, which are 
anathema to some sensitive ladies, may be 
overdone. 

The amateur starting with lilies would 
wisely try not over half a dozen varieties 
and these might well be L. hansoni, L. 
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Comparison of the root growth at the right with that at the left shows 
the effect which lack of drainage has on lilies. 
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candidum, L. regale, L. henryi, a good 
form of L. tigrinum and late L. formosa- 
num, flowering in that order. To give 
more variety, add L. pumilom, L. amabile, 
a good form of L. umbellatum like splen- 
didum, L. willmottiz, L. superbum and 
L. pardalinum giganteum. When plant- 
ing, cover the bulbs four to eight inches 
according to size. 

If you want a few choicer varieties, try 
L. testaceum, probably the most lovely of 
all lilies and easy of culture, and L. centi- 
folium, a grand white trumpet lily with 
pyramidal spikes carrying the flowers much 
better than those of L. regale and flowering 
a little later. —The Backhouse hybrids, like 
Brocade or Sceptre, are beautiful with fas- 
cinating colors suggestive of cymbidium 
orchids. They are good growers. Two 
other good lilies are T. A. Havemeyer, a 
beautiful hybrid between L. henryi and L. 
auratum (in the yellow class) which flow- 
ers in August, and the lovely pure white 
martagon album. 


When using lilies in the perennial bor- 
der, be sure to give them space in which 
to grow. Do not plant them too near lusty 
perennials. Such varieties as L. tigrinum, 
L. canadense and L. superbum with L. 
pardalinum and its glorified form gigan- 
teum, often called the ‘Sunset lily,’’ do 
very well in the shade of semi-open wood- 
lands. Other varieties, including L. wash- 
ingtonianum, L. parryi, L. rubellum and 
L. henryi, will all hold their color better 
in half shade. 

To ensure success with L. candidum 
(Madonna lily), in addition to shallow 
planting, give a liberal dusting of Bor- 
deaux mixture late in the Fall, and as 
growth starts in Spring, weekly sprayings 
of Bordeaux liquid to control botrytis. Hot 
days followed by heavy cold dews will 
often start trouble. After lilies have 
bloomed, unless you desire to save a few 
seed pods, it pays to remove all pods. Seed 
production weakens bulbs just as cutting 
stems all of the way to the ground while 


Madonna Lilies From Scales 


HEN I was digging my Madonna 
lilies last Summer during their dor- 
mant period, many scales became dislodged 
from the parent bulbs. I was not particu- 
larly anxious to increase my already large 
amount of that particular lily, but my 
conservative nature prompted me to plant 
the scales, as they were plump and healthy. 
In a far-off corner of the vegetable 
garden a small patch had just been freshly 
spaded and there seemed to be no imme- 
diate use for that little plot. I further pul- 
verized the soil and planted the little scales 
with their tips pointing upward, a distance 
of about an inch apart in drills spaced about 
three inches apart, covering the scales with 
about an inch of the pulverized soil. I did 
not bother to count the number of scales 
planted, but the planting covered a space 
about three feet square. I covered the little 
plot with an old discarded window screen. 
About six weeks later I was amazed to 
see row after row of little tips coming up 
through the then crusted soil. I removed 
the screen and found that almost every one 
of the scales had developed a bulblet. Curi- 
osity led me to dig down to see just what 
had happened. I found the badly dried and 
withered scales, but to each was attached a 
small bulblet about the size of the larger 
garden peas. 

Apparently the scales I planted were in 
their prime for propagating purposes. 
Those bulblets will not bloom this Sum- 
mer, but if growing conditions are good, 
they should be ready to go into permanent 
places in the border and should give some 
bloom next year. 

Other lily bulbs probably would be just 
as prolific in their propagation of baby 
bulbs if the scales were removed from the 
parent bulb at just the proper season, when 
they have become dormant, and planted in 
good friable soil. Mature bulbs can spare a 


few of their scales without harm to them- 
selves and it is a far faster method of multi- 
plying your lilies than growing them from 
seed. 

Such lilies as auratum, speciosum, the 
hybrid regals, and others that do not go 
into mid-Summer dormancy should be 
propagated in the Winter by removing the 
scales in the late Fall, replanting the parent 
bulbs, and planting the scales in pots or 
flats of good soil to be wintered over in the 
house, where they would not be subjected 
to cold temperatures and too much damp- 
ness. They would need to be watered occa- 
sionally, but sparingly, as too much mois- 
ture would cause the scales to decay instead 
of producing the desired bulblets. 

Incidentally, injured scales are very 
likely to shrivel and die, as it is only those 
scales that are carefully removed and are 
intact that can successfully go on propagat- 
ing their kind to give you more lilies for 
the garden. 


—Elizabeth Brenner. 
Troy, Ohio. 





in flower materially reduces the size of the 
bulbs. 

Some amateurs like to grow some lilies 
in pots for house culture. For this purpose 
the forms of the Easter lily, L. longifiorum, 
such as the Croft or Creole are good, also 
L. harrisi, produced in Bermuda. Other 
Varieties to try might well include L. pumi- 
lum (tenuifolium), forms of both L. 
elegans and L. umbellatum, L. hansoni and 
that lovely but at present rather scarce pink 
variety of L. japonicum. 

L. candidum may also be easily flowered 
indoors if potted early and kept outdoors 
until early November to ensure the pots 
being well filled with roots by late Fall. 
L. regale can also be grown in the same 
way if potted by early October with active 
roots attached to the bulbs. The very suc- 
cessful lily shows held in Boston in July 
of 1942 and 1943 gave sufficient evidence 
that interest in lilies remains very keen. 

—wWilliam N. Craig. 
Weymouth, Mass. 


Harvest Show in New York 
E Horticultural Society of New York 
announces a victory harvest show to be 
held at the organization’s headquarters, 
598 Madison Avenue, on Wednesday and 
Thursday, October 6 and 7. No premiums 
will be awarded but first, second and third 
prizes will be indicated by stickers. Entry 
blanks may be obtained by writing to the 
secretary, at the address given. 


American Dahlia Society Show 


E annual exhibition of the American 
Dahlia Society will be held at the Hotel 
Shelton in New York, September 23 and 
24 with 280 classes. The schedule has been 
combined with the first quarterly bulletin 
of the society. This will be the organiza- 
tion’s 29th annual show. 


S. A. F. Washington Office 


HE Society of American Florists has 

opened an office in Washington, D. C., 
at 721 10th Avenue, N. W. The Chicago 
headquarters are still being maintained, 
however, and the secretary, Robert H. 
Roland, will divide his time between the 
two Cities. 














FIT-THE-FLOWER COMPETITION 


HE correct solution of the ‘Fit the Flower” puzzle published in the July issue 

of Horticulture has now been announced. The flowers and foliage divisions 
shown in the illustration, each being marked by a letter, should be combined as 
follows: A—I; B—J; C—-L; D—-H; E—G; F—K. It is suggested that readers 
look at the illustrations published in HorticuJture and note the way in which the 
sections marked with these letters can be combined. 

In England, where the puzzle was originally published for the benefit of the 
Red Cross, only one person gave the correct answers. Only five others had even 
four answers correct. None of the solutions sent to Horticulture was perfect. Two 
persons, however, sent in solutions with four right answers and a copy of ‘“The 
Gardener’s Travel Book’’ has been sent to each of them. They are Mrs. Charles 
A. Persons, Worcester, Mass. and Mrs. Margaret L. Wheeler, Albany, N. Y. 
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Tulip bulbs should be 
planted with their tops 
just under the surface. 












VARIETY of potted bulbs offers the 
A means of providing flowers in suc- 
cession in the window garden. For 
the best results—in most cases, for any re- 
sults at all,—the bulbs must be prepared 
well ahead in order that they can each be 
made to bloom satisfactorily. This need 
for prior prepara- 
tion is most neces- 
sary for the so- 
called ‘‘Dutch’’ 
bulbs which refuse 
to flower at all 
well if not thor- 
oughly rooted in 
the soil of their 
pots before being 
made to produce 
top growth. 

A few such 
Dutch bulbs are tulips, daffodils, hyacinths 
which are normally planted outdoors in 
Autumn for Spring-blooming in the open. 
Thus potting in Autumn and holding at 
outdoor temperatures while the pots are 
filling with roots is little different from 
regular outdoor planting. The only un- 
usual feature is that the potted bulbs are 
brought indoors to flower a few weeks be- 
fore their fellows awaiting warm weather 
outdoors. 

Not all of these hardy bulbs which are 
capable of being flowered indoors ahead of 
the season require the same length of time 
to get established in their pots. French 
Roman hyacinths potted about five to a 
six-inch pot will root in about eight weeks 
and bloom about the first of the new year. 
Tulips require about 16 weeks of rooting. 
It is customary to place about nine tulip 
bulbs in a six-inch pot or pan. As for in- 
door varieties of tulips 
and narcissi, it is well to 
take the bulb dealers’ 
recommendations. 

The narcissus most 
commonly grown in- 
doors is the paper white 
kind or its yellow rela- 
tive Soleil d’Or. Even 
when grown indoors in 
prepared fiber or in peb- 
bles and water, two 
weeks of cool dark con- 
ditions will prove bene- 
ficial. The flowers will open in about eight 
weeks. 

Grape hyacinth bulbs potted by just 
covering six or seven bulbs with ordinary 
soil will root in 10 weeks’ time to be 
brought into the house in January. The 
Spanish bluebell (Scilla hispanica) be- 
haves in much the same manner. Crocuses 
and snowdrops can also be made to bloom 
satisfactorily indoors if well rooted and 
not forced by too much heat. 
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Narcissus bulbs in fibre should 
be planted just at the surface. 





BULBS IN THE WINTER WINDOW GARDEN — 


They are unbeatable as a continuous 
source of cheerful Winter blooms 


A satisfactory soil for most bulbs is 
based upon fibrous garden loam containing 
enough sand to ensure adequate drainage. 
Very often a standard potting mixture of 
loam, leafmold or compost and sand is 
used. Just how much of each to use de- 
pends upon the make-up of the loam. If it 
is rich and contains enough sand more of 
it is used in proportion to the other ele- 
ments than the commonly recommended 
one-third. As a rule, fertilizers other than 
bone meal or superphosphate are not added 
to the potting mixture. Any direct feeding 
of the bulbs had better be applied in liquid 
form to growing bulbs after their roots 
have formed and the flowering stage is 
approaching. 

After being potted, most bulbs which 
must first make roots, should be watered 
thoroughly, placed in cool dark surround- 
ings such as a heatless cellar, a coldframe, 
a mound of mulched earth on the open 
ground, an unheated room or even the attic. 
During this period they will not require 
copious watering, but they should never be 
permitted to dry out. The idea is to ap- 
proximate the conditions which would be 
encountered outdoors but, at the same time, 
to keep the pots available for moving in- 
doors when ready. They will be ready for 
the move at any time after the pots are full 
of roots. 

The moving process should be gradual 
as regards changes of both heat and light. 
Before being placed in the warmth of a 
sunny window, an intermediate period in 
a cool room will promote better growth, 
as any check will prove harmful. It will be 
well to move the pots away from the win- 
dow on very cold nights. It should be 
remembered, however, that most bulbs will 
develop much better if 
brought along normally 
in rooms which are not 
too warm and where the 
air is not too dry. 

Hot, dry air is prob- 
ably the reason why 
freesias do not do very 
well in most window 
gardens. Where cool (55 
degrees or only slightly 
higher) humid air and 
plenty of sunlight are 
present from the start, 
the freesia is typical of a group of desirable 
bulbous or cormous plants which will 
bloom some 10 or 12 weeks after planting 
in Autumn. Roots and tops are developed 
at the same time, and most successfully if 
sparingly watered during the period after 
planting. 

There are a number of other interesting 
plants which require the same cultural 
treatment and conditions as freesias. Ixias 
with their grass-like leaves and flowers of 
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different colors can be potted an inch deep 
and about six corms to a six-inch pot. 
Similar treatment will be suitable to spar- 
axis which is often described as having an 
appearance halfway between freezias and 
ixias. Babiana, a freesia-like plant which 
requires the same growing conditions, is 
usually planted three or four corms to a 
pot. It will grow about a foot in height 
and produce its blue or purple blooms in 
late Winter. In the same cultural group is 
streptanthera which is an ixia relative with 
copper-yellow blooms. 

The glory-of-the-sun or Leucocoryne 
needs plenty of 
sun and cool air 
from the start. 
Its bulbs, set 
two inches deep, 
often send up 
disappointing 
first growths, 
but they are fol- 
lowed by very 
satisfactory 
spikes of starry 
blue flowers in 
early Spring. 
Lachenalias suc- 
ceed best when 
potted in early 
Autumn and 
kept outdoors until the weather becomes 
cool, after which they thrive best with 
plenty of sun but at not too high a tem- 
perature. Moreas should be potted in 
Autumn and grown cool. 

Ornithogalums, both the white- and the 
yellow-flowered kinds do not need dark- 
ness after potting, but do need to be kept 
cool during the rooting period. Even after 
mid-Winter they should have cool condi- 
tions. The various varieties of oxalis also 
do better if kept on the cool side. 

Veltheimia viridifolia is a plant with 
lustrous wavy leaves and soft rose-colored 
flowers resembling those of red hot poker 
in aspect. Potted in Autumn, and carried 
along in a medium temperature, these 
blooms will appear in February. If rested 
after flowering veltheimia may be bloomed 
in succeeding Winters. Tulbaghia is a close 
relative of the agapanthus which is small 
enough to be planted in individual three- 
or five-inch pots. Beginning to bloom soon 
after potting it will continue to send up 
violet-colored blooms throughout much of 
the year. 

Newly purchased amaryllis bulbs should 
not be given too large pots and should be 
set in the earth with only the base of the 
bulb covered. Established plants are rested 
in late Summer and brought out to the light 
of the window garden after the flower buds 
appear. Calla lilies also are started into 
growth in individual pots in rich soil. 








The upper half of an 
amaryllis bulb should 
be above the soil. 
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The Olive Trees of Africa 


EAR EDITOR—Here in Tunisia, as 

in the greater part of North Africa, 
olive orchards and vineyards abound—an 
age-old horticultural cultivation. The na- 
tive takes these things as a matter-of- 
course, for his life has been pre-destined 
to carry and pass on his timeless art to 
future generations. However, there is 
interest in an olive orchard and I would 
like to pass on to you some of my observa- 
tions. I was prepared for a blooming 
period of delightful fragrance, but was 
disappointed. The flowers had very little 
odor but come out in profuse numbers. 
They are very small. 

As for the wood, it is pale yellow and 
possesses a very stringy character. The 
limbs are very brittle in the more mature 
trees. The old trees bear little and no at- 
tempt is made to keep them in production, 
as the heartwood rots away, leaving very 
little sapwood. Practically all of these 
mature trees have enormous cavities in the 
trunk. , 

Young olive orchards have a certain 
pleasantness about them that brings recol- 
lections of prim New England orchards. 

In a perfect rectangular planting, broken 
only by the flowing contours of the ter- 
rain, the trees are set about 20 to 30 feet 
apart. And the orchards cover acres of low- 
rolling hills under a mulch of warm-brown 
cereal grains—wheat and barley. 

The fruit ripens in August, and at that 
time it is picked, packed, and shipped for 
pickling and processing. 

Just to see olive trees impudently sur- 
viving torrid heats and arid conditions 
peculiar to North Africa is to enough 
appreciate their economic and _ horticul- 
tural dominance in the plant realm. 

—Sgt. Ernest J. Zevitas. 
Tunisia. 


Questions Crab Grass Advice 


EAR EDITOR —I have read every 

line in your most praiseworthy issue 
for the month of August with profit even 
to myself as a septuagenarian in gardening. 
However, permit me to take exception to 
the same old “‘guff’’ one reads every year 
about eliminating crab grass. You may 
rake the stolons into an erect position so 
the lawn mower can decapitate the seed 
heads but that is not enough. 

You cannot cut the grass close enough 
to the ground even if you set your machine 
to cut only one inch above the ground 
surface. Remember, crab grass is an annual 
and to perpetuate itself it must and does 
ripen seed. 

A certain greens keeper on a well tended 
golf course was astounded when I got 
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down on my knees and picked out of the 
closely shorn turf small crab grass stolons 
no longer than two inches lying flat on the 
ground and terminated with perfect seeds 
sufficient to start a new colony the follow- 
ing year. 

It took me three Summers to free my 
lawn of crab grass by cutting it out at the 
root with a sharp knife. Even so, annual 
vigilance is requisite to freedom from this 
grass pest, for a few individual plants are 
detected and removed each year when I 
mow. Whence come they? The seeds are 
not air borne from my neighbor’s weedy 
lawn, because the seeds of this grass are 
small grains, too heavy to be carried along 
in the air. My presumption is that surface 
soil upheaved by Winter frosts brings up 
a few viable seeds which have been lying 
too deep for previous germination. Spring 
rains and subsequent rolling settle the soil 
but a few seeds may be brought nearer the 
surface ready to grow when hot weather 
arrives. 

By the way, have you ever seen coveys 
of sparrows busy feeding on lawns in early 
Fall? They are literally gorging themselves 
with crab grass seed, but they do not make 
a clean job of it so there will be another 
rich feeding ground for them another year. 


—Arthur Herrington. 
Madison, N. J. 


Suet Logs for Woodpeckers 
EAR EDITOR—I read with great 


interest an account in Horticulture of 
the work the Massachusetts Audubon So- 
ciety and the Massachusetts Forest and 
Park Association are planning, to build up 
the woodpecker population, to see if that 
would cut down the Dutch elm beetle 
hordes. 

I would like to suggest that they use 
“suet logs,’” for one which I have is con- 
stantly visited by various types of wood- 
peckers. They seem to be attracted by the 
suet and then go up and down the trees 
looking for insects. 

They stay with us all Winter and feed 
regularly on the suet, that is stuffed into 
the holes bored in the little log, which is 
hung by a wire to a silver maple tree 
branch. We had to plug up the holes that 
were bored in the log when it came, as they 
were large enough for the crows’ bills to 
go into and they robbed it of all the suet. 
We drilled holes the size of the woodpeck- 
ers’ bills. 

Having these woodpeckers here under 
my observation I felt I ought to report to 
you, and hope you will pass on the in- 
formation. 

—S. du Pont Ford. 


Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Vermont's Hybrid Tea Roses 


EAR EDITOR — I agree with the 

writer of “Roses in Vermont’ in 
August Horticulture that roses are reward- 
ing, in spite of the care they need in the 
Winter. But why plant only the so-called 
hardy hybrid perpetuals in our gardens 
here? These are good, to be sure, but the 
hybrid teas are better in every way. They 
are more constantly in bloom, the flowers 
are produced in more exquisite colors and 
are more fragrant; above all the plants are 
more resistant to disease. 

Just because we live in Vermont does 
not limit our choice of rose varieties. In 
my own rose garden are about 100 of the 
newer hybrid tea roses, that for five months 
in the year are a constant proof of the 
hardiness and adaptability of the modern 
rose plant. Naturally, they need care and 
attention—protection in Winter, balanced 
feeding, spraying and cultivation, but they 
repay this care a thousand-fold in beauty 
and fragrance. And they are hardy, too. 
Following a Winter like the last, which 
was a record-breaker even for this state, my 
loss was only about half a dozen plants. 

Yes, roses in Vermont are worth while. 
But they need not be the hardy perpetual 
varieties. For the beautiful hybrid tea roses 
do well here and will live through the 
Winter if they have adequate protection 
and if they go into the Winter in a healthy 
condition with a minimum of defoliation 
from disease. And in this respect, they are 
better than the perpetuals, for many of the 
newer hybrid teas have been developed to 
resist disease to a greater extent. 

If we could not grow these modern 
roses, the perpetuals would be a joy to us 
and we would appreciate them. But the 
newer hybrid tea roses can be grown here 
in Vermont, and they are worth the extra 
care and attention that they require. 


—Rose D. Wagner. 
Pittsford, Vt. 


The Goose Neck Flower 


EAR EDITOR—In the May 15 issue 

of Horticulture I noticed a first and 
second list of infamous plants. Perhaps a 
third list could be headed with Lysimachia 
clethroides. What a pity such a lovely 
flower is so ill-mannered! It is one of our 
few white-spiked flowers, with foliage 
which turns to attractive colors in the Fall 
and grows to about three feet high. If we 
were informed in the descriptions usually 
given we might have this attractive cul- 
prit by giving it its just rewards, by isola- 
tion, or planting it in bottomless containers 
like old tubs. 

—Anna Johanning. 

Baldwin, Kans. 
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HIS year, it will be particularly de- 
sirable to plant roses in the Fall. Due 
to the war, the usual number of roses 
is not being grown, and those who buy this 
Fall will be sure to obtain what they want. 
In the Fall, the ground is warm, and if 
properly prepared, should be in good phys- 
ical condition, whereas in the Spring the 
ground may be cold and wet and the season 
late. A Fall-planted rose is ready to go 
ahead in the Spring, whereas a Spring- 
planted rose must get established after the 
ground warms up. There is less rush to do 
many things in the Fall than in the Spring, 
and in addition one can get the pick of the 
stock. 

As important as the rose you should 
buy, is the type and preparation of the 
soil. Dig it out to a depth of two feet, 
and be sure that there is good drainage. If 
there is not, then dig out another six inches 
and put in gravel or sand or other drainage 
material. On top of this put six inches of 
fairly well decomposed cow manure or 
compost or even old sod, and on top of that 
18 inches of good loam. If you cannot do 
exactly that, do it as nearly as you can. 

Roses are graded by the growers as Nos. 
1, 14% and 2. The accompanying illustra- 
tion gives a good idea of a No. 1 rose, the 
other being a No. 2 or third grade rose. The 
No. 1 rose usually has three or more stems, 
at least the size of an ordinary lead pencil, 
and a good root system, while the other 
kinds have smaller stems and a less well de- 
veloped root system. The best rose to buy 
is a No. 1, two-year-old field-grown rose, 
which is usually ready for planting about 
November Ist. The wood matures and 
ripens in the East in late October at which 
time the roses are usually dug, and trans- 
planting is then easily 
done. In certain sec- 
tions of California, the 
wood is not ripe until 
December, so that the 
Fall planting of such 
roses in the East is 
difficult. For Southern 
New England and 
points farther South, 
planting time will be 
as much later than No- 
vember | as the climate 
makes desirable. 

When the roses are 
received, keep the roots 
moist even if you plant 
them promptly. If 
there is delay in plant- 
ing, heel them in and 
keep them well wa- 
tered until you plant 
them. Plant them so 
that the bud union is 
an inch or two below 
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The quality of a rose plant is 
indicated by the root growth. 


THE FALL PLANTING OF ROSES IS ADVISED — 


A leading advocate of this practice has a 
particular recommendation for this year 


the surface of the soil, and dig a large hole, 
so that the roots can be spread out well. 
Water the plants well at planting time and 
tamp the soil so that there will be good 
contact between the roots and the soil. 
Heap up the soil about the plants to a 
height of one foot, keeping the roots well 
covered and bringing in soil if necessary to 
do this. 

If you live in an area where the tem- 
perature goes below zero or around Zero, 
the hybrid teas must be given protection. 
Some of the more common methods are 
the following: 

1. After hilling up the soil, bring on oak 
leaves or salt hay or other material for a mulch 
for the Winter. Mulch to a depth of a foot 
after the ground has frozen a little. Keep the 
mulch in place by putting a wire netting around 
the beds. Do uot use maple or elm or other 
similar leaves as they absorb moisture and make 
when frozen a sealed mat over the plants. 

2. Make cylinders of tar or other paper, or 
of old linoleum remnants, about 18 inches high 
and put around the plants and fill in with soil 
so that the plant is buried in soil for the Winter. 

3. Dig a trench two feet deep and take up 
all your roses and bury them in this trench for 
the Winter and reset them in the Spring. Cover 
the top of the trench after filling it in, with a 
covering of leaves or other mulch. 

Undoubtedly the best covering for hy- 
brid teas is the soil itself, by heaping it up 
around the plant or otherwise covering it. 

Polyanthas (and in this group I include 
floribundas) and hybrid perpetuals usually 
require no covering, but a mulch of cow 
manure or compost at the base is desirable. 

Climbers in severe Winters in cold areas 
are sometimes killed back to the ground, 
as they were last Winter. The best method 
to follow with them is to take each rose 
down and lay it on the ground late in the 
Fall, just before the ground freezes. Loosen 
the soil around one side 
of the roots if neces- 
sary, and cover the 
plant with soil to a 
depth of a foot, giving 
this covering a mulch 
of leaves, or other ma- 
terial. Another method 
is to lay branches of 
evergreens against the 
frame on which the 
rose is growing and 
thus protect it from 
the sun and winds, 
which often do more 
harm than the cold 
weather. 

Tall shoots of hy- 
brid teas and polyan- 
thas can be cut back to 
about two and one- 
half feet, so as to pre- 
vent Winter injury by 
storms and winds. 
Dead wood and badly 
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Katherine T. Marshall is a new 
fragrant pink rose just given an 
All-America award. 


intercrossing branches can be cut out. Hy- 
brid perpetuals can be cut back moder- 
ately if desired. Otherwise no Fall pruning 
is necessary. Usually new plants can be 
planted as they come from the grower, 
except that injured wood on roots or stems 
should be trimmed up. 
—George A. Sweetser. 

Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Ornamental Crab Apples 


“Crab Apples for America,’’ by Donald 
Wyman. Published by The American Associa- 
tion of Botanical Gardens and Arboretums, 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. Price $1.00. 


Recognizing that crab apples are fast 
becoming the most popular group of 
ornamental trees in North America, Dr. 
Wyman and other members of the Ameri- 
can Association of Botanical Gardens and 
Arboretums have brought together all of 
the available information concerning a 
most interesting group of small trees. It has 
also been their purpose to record sources 
for all of. the crab apples known to be 
growing in North America at the present 
time. It will be noted that 250 different 
crab apples are being grown in this country. 

The booklet gives the history of crab 
apples in America together with specific 
information about their breeding propaga- 
tion and culture. All of the crab apples 
known to be growing in North America 
today are listed in this bulletin together 
with the available information about the 
size and color of their flowers and fruits, 
date of origin, natural habitat, date intro- 
duced in North America, the name of the 
introducer or originator, common and 
scientific names with synonyms, and 
sources where grown today. 
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Test Gardens in Iowa 
gon year for the past four years lowa 


gardeners have carried on organized 
plant testing as a part of the state's exten- 
sion work. A report of the work of last 
season has just been made by Professor 
L. C. Grove. 

An award of ten dollars in credit was 
made to the Vinton Garden Club for first 
place in the contest; an award of five dol- 
lars was made the Bevington Garden Club 
for turning in the second best report; and 
an award of three dollars was made to the 
Ackley Garden Club for third place. There 
were nine clubs that submitted good re- 
ports of commensurate value. These clubs 
were awarded one dollar each in the form 
of credit. The clubs receiving these awards 
were the Cherokee Garden Club, Sumner 
Garden Club, Muscatine Garden Club, 
Durant Garden Club, Flower Art Club 
(Cedar Falls), Tri-City Garden Club 
(Davenport), Homemakers Garden Club 
(Ft. Des Moines), Manson Garden Club, 
and St. Ansgar Garden Club. 

Eighty-eight kinds of vegetables and 
flowers were used in the project with over 
140 varieties. 


Potting Chrysanthemums 


N A recent issue of a New York florists’ 
trade paper Fitz Bahr advises that 
chrysanthemums lifted outdoors for indoor 
blooming will hold their bottom foliage 
better if potted at once rather than just 
before blooming time. Most of them will 
fit into five- or six-inch pots and should be 
watered carefully and given room enough 
to prevent crowding of foliage. 

Cleveland cherries growing in the open 
should also be potted soon. They, like the 
chrysanthemums, can be carried in frames 
after potting. Shading for a few days after 
potting is desirable, also protection against 
Autumn rains. 


New Sweet Corn Varieties 

D. ENZIE of the New York ex- 

periment station has been testing 

the increasing number of hybrid sweet corn 

varieties which are now replacing open- 

pollinated sorts. Mr. Enzie reports that 

since 1939, at least 38 new varieties have 
been introduced. 

The earliest variety was Seneca 60 X 
CI3, which was followed closely by Seneca 
Dawn, Early Golden, Spancross, North 
Star, and Patrick Henry. None of the early 
varieties had as good quality as Seneca 
Golden, although the ears were usually 
larger. North Star appeared to be one of 
the best early home and market garden va- 
rieties. Ihe midseason varieties Carmel- 
cross, Hybrid 6664, Vinecross B5, Lin- 
coln, and Lee were among the best in qual- 
ity, with Vinecross B5 being particularly 
desirable. 


The late varieties Sunny-Gold and Ten- 
dermost were outstanding in respect to 
both quality and yield, although the slen- 
der ear type of Sunny-Gold may limit its 
usage except for home and market garden- 
ing. Other late varieties, including Soo- 
bred, Seneca Giant, Allegheny, and Aris- 
togold Bantam No. 2, were distinctly less 
tender, although they were very productive 
of large ears and large amounts of stover. 


Spray Injury to Tomatoes 

OME mixtures commonly applied as 

fungicides for the control of vegetable 
diseases will injure tender tomato plants. 
Dr. J. D. Wilson of the Ohio experiment 
station reports that Bordeaux mixture is 
one of these. An injury such as marginal 
burn of the leaves may be quickly appar- 
ent; another form may appear only near 
the end of the season as a stunting of plants 
or a reduction in yield. 


Local Vegetable Varieties 
T Louisiana State University, Dr. 
Julian C. Miller and his associates 
have bred vegetable varieties for local 
adaptability, higher food value and disease 
resistance. One such variety reported in 
Home Gardening is a free-fruiting, large- 
seeded lima bean which has proved excel- 
lent for quick freezing. Other new vari- 
eties include okras, collards, cabbages and 
peas. In order to get these locally adapted 
kinds into the hands of Louisiana garden- 
ers, G. L. Tiebout, extension horticulturist, 
is distributing free victory pinches of seed. 
Nearly 50,000 packets have already been 
sent out. 


Let Potatoes Mature 


CCORDING to the Market Growers 
Journal farmers have been urged to 

let early potatoes mature before digging, to 
increase the yield. Early digging reduces 
the yield of the crop, and the immature 
tubers are perishable. The crop may safely 
be left in the ground even after maturity, 


provided wireworms, grubs and other pests 
are not present. 


Watch Out for Mugwort 


RTEMISIA vulgaris or mugwort is 
one of the easiest plants to propagate. 
Spreading rapidly by underground parts it 
is a first-class weed. Mugwort grows to a 
height of four feet, produces small yellow 
flowers and is often mistaken for common 
ragweed and wild chrysanthemum. 
According to a report by E. E. Naylor 
to the Journal of The New York Botani- 
cal Garden its underground stems or rhi- 
zomes will produce new leaves and roots in 
five to 10 days when cut into two-inch 
segments and kept in moist soil. Thus cul- 
tivation of the soil tends to create new 
plants. The underground stems can also 
withstand considerable drying. The New 
York experience is that mugwort can be- 
come a serious lawn weed if carelessly al- 
lowed to enter the turf. Although it would 
serve to bind soil against erosion, it is po- 
tentially too great a weed of crop lands 
to trust to that service. Thus far, careful 
removal by digging is the only proved 
method of eradication. Care should be 
taken not to transfer mugwort in soil used 
for potting or top-dressing. 


Sowing Seeds in Autumn 


EEDS of certain rock garden and border 

perennials, of many bulbs and shrubs, 
are benefited by a long period of exposure 
to low soil temperatures. According to 
Rex. D. Pearce, the best way to handle 
such seeds is to sow them in open ground 
seed beds, or in coldframes in late Autumn, 
any time from the first of October, to just 
as long as the soil remains unfrozen, even 
into January. The seed-bed may be lightly 
mulched after sowing, with straw or leaves 
to keep it from drying out, and to prevent 
frost heaving. Any such mulching should 
be removed very promptly in early Spring, 
else the germinating seedlings may then be 
smothered. 
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Gardening at a Naval Hospital 


The following article describes the work done at the Naval Hospital in Chelsea, Mass., 
but this project is typical of those being carried on at government hospitals and army 
camps throughout the United States. This work has not been widely publicized but it 
has proved to be of very great importance. It is, indeed, one of the most vital under- 
takings upon which the garden clubs of this country have ever embarked. 


IKE many similar undertakings the 
garden project at the Chelsea Naval 
Hospital was begun with considerable 
doubt in the minds of those concerned as to 
its successful outcome. It therefore seemed 
prudent to start in a modest way to see 
how the plan would be received and a small 
plot of ground was designated for develop- 
ment in the middle of a “‘turn-around”’ in 
the main driveway. Since the plot was 
round in shape, and since this was a naval 
institution, a design of a compass rose was 
chosen for the garden, the points being 
worked out in different colored annuals. 
At the very start any sailors capable of 
outside work were detailed at random to 
spade up the area. Some were none too 
pleased and freely admitted that this was 
one type of work which they never ex- 
pected to do when they joined the navy. 
It was understood, however, that as the 
work progressed, only those who enjoyed 
gardening would be asked to carry the 
project through. As a result, except for 
the first few weeks, the garden has been 
cared for entirely by sailors and marines 
who like to do it and who are very glad 
of the opportunity. Many of them come 
from farms in distant parts of the country 
and they say that they are glad to do some- 
thing that reminds them of home. The 
small garden has not proved big enough 
to keep the sailors sufficiently occupied 
throughout the week and they have con- 
sequently planted a much larger victory 
vegetable garden in another place. 

Some of the men are seasoned gardeners 
and would appreciate a greater variety of 
plants to care for. Although most of the 
patients return to duty very quickly when 
well enough for outside detail, experience 
has shown that there is quite sure to be 
a constant stream of garden-minded sailors 
and marines entering the hospital happy to 
carry on the project as others leave. 

Since undertakings of this sort may be 
contemplated in other similar places it must 
be remembered that in all of them there 
are military regulations which must be 
complied with and for this reason the fewer 
‘outsiders’ concerned in a project, the 
easier it will be to carry it through. That 
at Chelsea has been almost entirely a per- 
sonal matter and will probably remain so 
for some time to come. The number of 
patients doing active gardening is small 
and as the project is new, its growth will 
not be rapid. So far, all of the gardening 
has been done out-of-doors and before any 
can be done in the wards Red Cross regu- 
lations must also be observed. This also 
explains why at present it is preferred that 
only one individual carry on the actual 
work with the patients. 

Funds for the plants used in the garden 
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were provided by clubs in the Metropoli- 
tan Region of the Federation. Without this 
aid nothing could have been planted as it 
was too late to start anything from seed. 
Mrs. Sherman L. Whipple, Jr., chairman 
for Defense Co-ordination, who is also a 
Red Cross worker at Chelsea, acted as ‘‘go- 
between”’ for the Federation and the hos- 
pital and saw that everything needed was 
provided. A permanent garden on a more 
pretentious scale would seem to be the logi- 
cal outcome of this activity, with some 
means of gardening in the Winter also 
provided. When the need comes, the serv- 
ices of a plant committee will be required. 


—aMrs. Lucien B. Taylor. 


New England Wild Flowers 


HE waning Summer days bring us a 

rich harvest of wild flowers, particu- 
larly in our swamp areas. Wherever the 
ditches border the roads the wild bean or 
ground nut (Apios americana) , with hand- 
some red-brown clusters of flowers may be 
found; the swamp milkweed (Asclepias 
incarnata) and the swamp or purple loose- 
strife (Decodon verticillatus). This last 
flower is not indigenous to New England, 
but the seed was brought over years ago in 
hemp which was used in the mills at Merri- 
mac, and thus started, has spread through- 
out the swamps of the lower Merrimac 
river, making a gorgeous appearance in 
August and early September. 

The three handsome habenarias, white, 
yellow and purple (H. blephariglottis, H. 
ciliaris and H. psycodes), are inveterate 
water lovers; in fact, they cannot exist 
without water and are “‘tops’’ for rarity 
and beauty. The cardinal flower (Lobelia 
cardinalis), is very temperamental as to 
locality, often moving down stream and 
keeping one guessing from season to season. 

Other interesting wild flowers of this 
season are the closed or bottle gentian 
(Gentiana andrewsi), with strange, deep 
blue flowers in clusters at the top and in 
the axils of the leaves and the arrow leaf 
(Sagittaria latifolia) which is another 
pearl of great beauty, but which grows 
directly in water. 

To complete this partial list of distin- 
guished wild flowers chosen for both 
beauty and rarity, I would add blue ver- 
vain (Verbena hastata), and the elegant 


ladies’ tresses (Spiranthes vernalis) , a plant 
which improves greatly in moist, 
soil. These lovely wild flowers should be 
encouraged, and what better way is there 
to do so than to protect and perpetuate 
our swamps? 


peaty 


—-New England Wild Flower 
Preservation Society. 
Boston, Mass. 
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CEDAR FENCES 
Durable and good looking. Types for every pur- 
pose, including picket, screen, hurdle, dog, post 
and rail, etc. 


SECTIONAL BUILDINGS 
Practical, attractive, and inexpensive small 
buildings for tool and garden houses, playhouses, 
guests houses, camps, etc. 


OUTDOOR FURNITURE 
Comfortable and unusual porch and lawn furni- 
ture that can be used in the recreation room in 
winter. Write for information or visit our shop. 
Tel.—WALpole 70 
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 — a 
COMPLETE 
care of TREE 


Trees give so much—and ask 
so little. That “little” is simply 
understanding care . . . the sort 
of complete service rendered 
by this organization for nearly 
a half-century. 

46th Year of Service 


ARL. 1410 


THE FROST(ax2 HIGGINS CO, 


TREE MOVING 


Tree Pruning 








Cavity Repair 
Satisfactory work at a reasonable cost. 


WHITE & FRANKE, INC. 
Asp. 4204-4205 Brookline, Mass. 








Shrubs 


Shade Trees Perennials 


BLUE HILL NURSERIES, INC. 
(Established 1898) 


BRAINTREE, MASS. 


Choice Evergreens 


Route 128 




















Azaleas — Rhododendrons — Lilacs — Dogwoods — Laurel — Yews 
Choice Trees — Shrubs — Perennials — Roses 


(Dug to Order) 


Quality plants grown in a modern 200-acre nursery only a few miles from Boston. Prompt 
Delivery and Planting Service. Catalogue and Lilac Booklet sent on request. 


WESTON NURSERIES, INC., Brown and Winter Streets, Weston, Mass. Tel: Wellesley 3431 
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RIEND Arthur Herrington has a good 

word to say in Horticulture for New 
Zealand spinach. What he writes is true 
enough, but now let me suggest for next 
season the new vegetable Burpee’s tampala, 
a cultivated or selected form of Amaran- 
thus tricolor. This novelty I have had 
the pleasure of testing in a small way this 
season and while not a substitute for the 
true spinach, which comes early in Spring, 
it is a grand all-Summer item. 

The plants are vigorous (two feet or 
so) and one can keep on picking the leaves 
without interfering with the main and 
branching stems. Thus it is a real cut-and- 
come-again green. Although cooked like 
spinach, it is less watery than that vegetable 
and is a very dark green in color. To my 
way of thinking, it is far nicer than the 
true spinach or, for that matter, than New 
Zealand spinach or even Swiss chard. 


OMPLAINTS from Oregon (August 

Horticulture) that Eastern catalogue 
descriptions are inaccurate may be justi- 
fied; in fact, many gardeners in the East 
find catalogue details as to height are often 
misleading for the simple reason that in 
gardens, plants are apt to grow much taller 
than in open nurseries or on seed farms, 
due to soil conditions, differences in light 
and local climatic conditions. 

Yet equally misleading to the Eastern 
gardener are the writers who from delect- 
able Oregon or Washington State, airily 
discuss the charms of Asiatic primroses and 
such teasers as Meconopsis baileyi. Not 
knowing eastern conditions, Summer and 


Winter, they do not realize that even the 
most skilled Easterner cannot succeed with 
such things with the same ease and treat- 
ment as they do. True, our friends in the 
Northwest have trouble with the black 
vine weevil (brachyrhinus). I know what 
this wretch can do to Japanese primroses, 
but apparently the westerners do not know 
what mites and climbing cutworms can 
do to polyanthus and juliz primrose types 
or what Summer heat can do to all the 
late-flowering Asiatic types. They do not 
know what Winter heaving can do to 
Japonicas and pulverulentas in the way of 
separating the plants from their roots. 


A. WESTON of Hillsdale, N. J., 

. recalls that hot water spraying was 
practiced years ago without the addition of 
insecticides. Many plants such as cycla- 
men, melior begonias, delphinium seed- 
lings and Japanese iris roots can with- 
stand immersion in water as hot as the 
average hand can tolerate. The exact tem- 
perature and period of immersion varies 
from plant to plant but in general 110 
degrees for not more than 15 minutes is 
recommended. By this means mites, eel- 
worms, thrips and black vine weevils and 
other pests are killed. 

Mr. Weston reports having used this 
hot bath for destroying mealy bugs in the 
necks of amaryllis and nerines. He also 
remembers clearing lilacs of scale insects by 
spraying with near boiling water. 

Older growers used to treat hard sweet 
pea seeds with very hot water without 
knowing that the practice also had fungi- 
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Dwarf fruit trees thrive in the Berkshire Garden Center. 
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cidal action. This fact is now recognized 
by modern pathologists who regularly free 
the coats of various kinds of seeds in this 
manner. It must be remembered that such 
treatment does not render the seed coats 
permanently free of fungi. 


POUND candy box full of dried Cali- 
fornia orange blossoms makes a fair 
exchange for a big “‘hank”’ of Indian sweet 
grass. Every June I get a box of dried 
orange blossoms from a friend in Pasadena, 
Cal. These I put with dried linden blos- 
soms, gathered on the campus of the 
Perkins’ Institute for the Blind in Boston, 
to make a French tisane, a tea unequalled 
for flavor and soporific qualities. This 
bread cast on the New England waters I 
return every Autumn in the form of dried 
Indian sweet grass, a plant which has been 
growing now for over five years in my 
herb garden, although it is two miles from 
tide water. 

The Bangor Indians cut the sweet grass 
for their baskets in August, but my scissors 
glean two harvests, one in June or July 
and one in September. I hang the bunches 
about the house for a week or two, when 
the whole place becomes fragrant with the 
aroma, especially on damp days. Then 
about Thanksgiving I pay my orange 
debts and my Pasadena friend tells me she 
counts on my yearly returns to have a small 
wreath of sweet grass to give at Christmas 
to each of her New England friends who 
form a mighty part of Pasadena and esteem 
as highly this yearly wafting of essential 
perfume from New England as they do 
any of their own local orange virtues. 

The New England sweet grass keeps its 
perfume most intense on foggy days, as 
fortunately all is not sunshine even in 
California, and forms an appropriate 
Christmas touch, so redolent is it of New 
England marshes from the banks of 
Georges River in Maine to the shores of 
North River in Marshfield. 


AM glad to supplement the picture made 

at the Berkshire (Mass. ) Garden Center 
which appears on the cover of this issue, 
with the illustration on this page showing 
Mr. Kenneth Simpson, the director, dis- 
cussing one of the many dwarf fruit trees 
planted on the grounds. The Berkshire 
Garden Center, located at Stockbridge, is 
all that its name implies. It is the center of 
horticultural activity all through the beau- 
tiful Berkshire region, which is noted for 
its magnificent scenery. Although sup- 
ported entirely by membership contribu- 
tions, this non-profit organization offers 
its services to anyone who needs them. Of 
course, it has been very active in promoting 
war gardens this season. 
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Goats in the Garden 


E THOUGHT we had seen every- 

thing this season when we watched 
some of our Victory gardeners noncha- 
lantly (and very successfully), transplant- 
ing such items as squash, cucumbers—yes, 
even carrots. 

But it was our goat-raising neighbor up 
the street who demonstrated goats as valu- 
able horticultural assistants. By careful 
management, we had managed to keep our 
own two goats out of the berries—and, 
this season, like most others in Central 
New York, we harvested a very small crop 
of raspberries. 

We were attracted by the sight of our 
neighbor's red raspberries. The plants stood 
stiffly erect, covered with deep green foli- 
age and heavily laden with luscious fruits. 
We asked how it was that he could keep his 
goats out of that attractive berry patch and 
learned that once the berries were picked he 
turned the bushes over to the goats. 

It sounded like suicide to the berry 
patch, but in practice it turns out to be 
excellent horticulture. The goats which de- 
light in coarse foliage, have a grand feast. 
They placidly bite off the tips of the new 
canes (which combines pruning and cane 
borer eradication in one step). Then they 
snip off the leaves (along with any insects 
they may harbor). Between times they 
nip off the troublesome maple and other 
tree seedlings and the coarse weeds. When 
they get through the raspberry canes are 
quite nude—but pruned back to the cor- 
rect three or four foot length. 

Within a week new leaves have grown 
out and before you know it there is your 
berry patch for the next year, all properly 
pruned and cleaned of various and sundry 
weeds. It is an easy task to follow up the 
goats and remove any of the old cane that 
still may be standing. 

Of course the secret is to move the goats 
frequently—once or twice daily—so that 
they will not have to browse the same area 
too heavily. Unlike sheep, goats do not 
browse to the ground. They prefer coarse 
foliage, and woody shoots to fine grass, 
which means that if you have any valuable 
trees or shrubbery in the neighborhood, 
you will want to protect it with fencing 
or by smearing the trunk with some foul- 
tasting or smelling substance. 

—H. D. Sanderson. 
Marcellus, N. Y. 


A Useful Honeysuckle 
ONICERA HECKROTTI is a pleasing 


honeysuckle with rose-coral trumpet- 
shaped florets lined with shining gold. The 
foliage is clean and dark blue-green, and 
[ have never seen any pests on this plant. 
This honeysuckle has the true honeysuckle 
fragrance and therefore I planted it near the 
open porch. I have had it for three years 
and it stood the sub-zero weather of last 
Winter without a special mulch. 


—Beatrice Haddrell. 
Marblehead, Mass. 
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PERMANENT VICTORY GARDENS 


Food and flowers grown on long-lived plants save work, save money and are an 
increasingly valuable investment rather than a yearly expense. 


Naturalize Narcissus 


A mixture of all types includ- 
ing daffodils best suited to 
grow without care for years. 
100 strong bulbs ....... $4.00 


Naturalize Crocus 
A mixture of all colors giant 


dutch ‘i 
100 strong bulbs $6.50 


Cottage Tulips 


Mixed colors of the only tulip 
that can be left without mov- 
ing for years. 10 to 11 centi- 
meter bulbs. ....100 for $6.40 


Darwin Tulips 


Strong 10 to 11 centimeter 
mixed. All large flowers. 


37 Ft. Yew Hedge 


Set 18 inches apart, 25 Up- 
right Hardy Yew will make 
31 feet of insect-free hedge 
that takes care of itself. Plants 
now 12 to 1Sinches high twice 
transplanted, sturdy. . .$15.00 


100 Young 
Deciduous Trees 


Sturdy 12 to 18 inch seedlings 
to make valuable and beauti- 
ful shade trees; 25 each, four 
kinds: Sugar Maple, Black 
Locust, Liriodendron, White 
UN 465544 esdsndr ewes $4.00 


5 Blight-Resistant 


Chestnuts 


Good old-fashioned sweet 
chestnuts on a blight-free 
tree! Bear young, some of the 
3-foot trees offered have borne 


Dwarf Fruit Trees 


They can be pruned, sprayed 
or picked without ladders. 

Groups should be selected for 
proper pollenization, and we 
offer a minimum selection of 


six:— 

2 Apples (Wealthy and Mc- 
Intosh) 

2 Pears (Clapp Favorite and 
Bartlet) 

1 Plum (German prune) 

1 Peach (Elberta) 

All 6 are 2 year size, begin to 

bear a little next fall, for $20.00 


10 New Giant 
Blueberries 


Strong 4-year olds (bearing 
age) now 1) feet high, as- 
sorted named varieties, our 
selection but all good. $12.00 





100 for $6.40 in nursery. ........... $6.50 “Write for Price List” 
KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
50-V Church Street Estab. 1878 New York 7, N. Y. 











FALL BARGAIN COUNTER 


After our usual mid-summer division and replanting of perennials and Rock Plants, we have, 
as always, a surplus left of very fine plants in many fine varieties which we are offering at 
bargain prices. These plants are all hardy, No. 1 plants, and we are offering them in a 
special “Bargain Counter” sheet at the uniform price of 20 cts. each or 3 for 50 cts. We 
offer 74 varieties of Border Perennials, including named Astilbes, Chrysanthemums, named 
Hemerocallis, named Tradescantias, etc., 112 varieties of Rock Plants, including Androsaces, 
Campanulas, Primulas, Saxifrages, Sedums, Sempervivums, Thymes, Veronicas, etc. 

These are not cheap plants, but No. 1 plants and you get the benefit of a surplus in one 
of America’s old reliable nurseries. 


Our regular Catalog lists all kinds of nursery stock including the largest collection of 
Rock Garden plants offered by any American Nursery. 


Send for our Fall “Bargain Counter” sheet. 


MITCHELL NURSERIES Dept. H Barre, Vermont 








SOURWOOD TREES 


Oxydendron arboreum 
Sourwood Trees flower in July and August with white Lily-of-the-Valley-like blos- 
soms, at a season when no other trees are in flower. They are also among the first trees 
to show the rich scarlet colors of Autumn—usually in August. They will flourish in a 
semi-shady location, as you may have observed in the Arnold Arboretum, and the 
eventual height of these trees (after many years’ growth) is 25 feet. 
The time for planting these trees is after the middle of October and throughout 
November. 
Order some of these trees now while their beauty is freshly in mind. They will supple- 
ment other flowering trees that you may have. 
The prices quoted include digging them B&B. 
2 to $ ft. 2.00 each 5 to 6 ft. $6.00 each 
3 to 4 ft. 3.00 each 6 to 8 ft. 8.00 each 
4 to 5 ft. 4.00 each 8 to 10 ft. 10.00 each 


BAY STATE NURSERIES, Inc., North Abington, Mass. 











——How to Turn Garden Rubbish—— 


Into Rich Fertilizer 


Field and garden wastes—grass, cuttings, leaves, etc.—contain everything 
needed by growing things, but they cannot be used in their “raw” state. Mixed 
with a small proportion of that clean inoffensive powder, ADCO, they are 
speedily converted into rich plant food. It’s easy—anybody can do it—and in- 
expensive, for a 25-lb. bag of ADCO, costing about $2.00, makes half a ton of 
splendid fertilizer. 

If you don’t already know about ADCO, let us send you our free booklet, 
“The Life of the Soil,” which tells how ADCO works and why. ADCO is sold 
by most dealers in garden supplies, but if necessary we will ship it directly to you. 


ADCO WORKS, Dept. R, CARLISLE, PA. 
THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE FOR ADCO 
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Most Popular 
New Rose 
of the Year! 


‘XTREMELY 
hardy, easy to 
grow, always in 
bloom, with hundreds of flow- 
ers on every bush! Great clus- 
ters of exquisite pointed buds, 
Z salmon-pink flushed with gold 
—open gradually to long-lasting ex- 
hibition Roses in miniature, 1% in. 
across. Exotic, fruity fragrance. Rug- 
ged, disease-resistant plants 20 to 24 
in. tall. Order now for fall planting: 
Prepaid, guaranteed to live & bloom, 
$1.25 each; 3 for $3.15; 12 for $12.50 
J. & P. ‘Guide to Successful Rose 












GARDEN Gardening”’ free with your order. 
PLA 
fon 
Natura! Color 
Catalog Free THIS | FALL/ 


Read how to gain a season, in this 
free book from the Rose C ‘apital of 
America. Fall is the ideal time. 

See Next Year's New Roses Now 
Complete Parade of Modern Roses, 
lovely Katherine T. Marshall, the All- Fs 
America winner Mme. Marie Curie, j 
Pinocchio, ete. -- also Perennials, 
Dwarfer Dwarf Apple Trees, other = 
Fruits, all for your Victory Garden ee 
Send postcard or letter today. 


Jackson & Perkins Co. 
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Here Is the Best 


DAFFODIL 


Value We Have Ever Offered 


An outstandingly beautiful collection of five excep- 

tional Daffodils—every one a gem to delight the 

home gardener and satisfy the most discriminating 

connoisseur. 

Dorine—lovely yellow and orange. 

Frylink—white with pale yellow short trumpet. 

Lord Wellington golden yellow, long trumpet. 
The largest Daffodil in existence. 

Orange Glow—yellow with large, flaring orange 
trumpet. 

Lady Diana Manners — white, with yellow cup 
edged scarlet. 


Special Collection Offer 
3 of each variety (15 bulbs) $4.00 postpaid 
(A genuine $7.50 value) 

6 of each variety (30 bulbs) $6.75 postpaid 
12 of each variety (60 bulbs) $12.85 postpaid 
Schling’s beautiful color catalog of 
bulbs for Fall planting — FREE 


MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN, INC. 
612 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 











DICENTRA SWEETHEART 


Silvery white foliage and racemes of large, pure 
white flowers on 12 inch stems, May to October. 
Best in woodland soil and light shade. Ve 
hardy. $1.00 each, 3 for $2.50, postpaid. RAR 
PLANT catalog FREE. 


WM. BORSCH & SON 


MAPLEWOOD Box 211 OREGON 




















The Best of the Newer Irises 


N THE quarterly bulletin of the Ameri- 

can Iris Society just issued announce- 
ment is made that the Dykes Medal for 
1943 has been awarded for the variety 
Prairie Sunset, originated by H. P. Sass. 
Glutzbeck’s Spun Gold is a runner-up. 
This bulletin, edited by F. S. Cassebeer, 
has excellent reports from many parts of 
the country, most of them confirming the 
fact that the season in the East and Middle 
West was a difficult one, while it was 
highly satisfactory on the Pacific Coast. 

Jesse E. Wills reports from Nashville, 
Tenn., that Winter injury and late Spring 
freeze kept many varieties from blooming 
at all. Daybreak, which is mentioned in 
most of the reports, was, however, found 
to do especially well. Leilani was found to 
surpass all of the other new irises which 
have tangerine beards, both as to size and 
form. Unfortunately, according to this 
report, it seems to make increase slowly. 
Sharkskin and Northman were doing well. 

William J. McKee of Worcester, Mass., 
reports that Winter damage was heavy in 
New England but that where it did not 
occur bloom stalks were mostly six inches 
taller than the average height. Many ex- 
cellent varieties were found in the garden 
of Mrs. Thomas Nesmith of Lowell. 
White Wedgewood made a particularly 
strong impression on Mr. McKee but Pris- 
cilla was given as the whitest iris he had 
ever seen. He also had a good word for the 
Venetian-pink Leilani, particularly be- 
cause of its depth of color. Mr. McKee 
also mentions Daybreak with favorable 
comments and speaks well of Lapham, a 
new raspberry pink variety in the garden 
of L. Merton Gage of Natick. 

Frederic M. Haynes, writing from 
North Carolina speaks of the heavy dam- 
age suffered in iris gardens there. Yet he 
found many excellent displays and speaks 
well of Grand Canyon, burgundy red, suf- 
fused with yellow, and of Tapestry Rose, 
a new salmon-pink variety. He calls the 
new tobacco brown varieties like Fortune 
and Tobacco Road fine additions. 

Orval W. Fay reports from the Chicago 
area, saying that Claribel is a most satisfac- 
tory iris to grow in that section. He has 
praise for Firecracker and calls Louise Blake 
an outstanding new iris, while Wabash as 
usual filled all expectations. Among the 
new blues in this region are The Admiral, 
Sierra Blue and Missouri. 

Mrs. Thomas Nesmith, reporting on 
new irises, mentions particularly Chivalry, 
a blue deeper in color than Great Lakes and 
Indian Queen, copper and rose. She says 
of Leilani, “Even the most hard-boiled 
critics had to admit that it was among the 
most outstanding of the new Venetian 
pinks.’ 

R. M. Cooley writing on Northwest 
gardens found that Daybreak did as well 
there as in other parts of the country. He 
calls it an iris of many moods—glowing 
deep pink and covered when open with 
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full blown flowers of luscious golden pink. 
This is a very inadequate review of an ex- 
cellent bulletin and necessarily omits many 
worth-while reports. 


Fall Planting of Lilacs 


F COURSE, the old-fashioned lilacs 

will thrive almost anywhere, but the 
newer kinds require a little more attention, 
and the addition of a little lime seems to 
be beneficial. All lilacs are heavy feeders, 
which means that a liberal amount of old, 
decayed manure and several handfuls of 
bone meal should be mixed with the soil 
around each plant. Plants which are well 
shaped when received will need no pruning 
for several years. Many new varieties are 
now on the market and are well worth try- 
ing. Fall planting is very satisfactory and 
is to be recommended. 








YOUR GARDEN 





. to edge your perennial border! 
. to plant with bulbs! 
. to lend color to your rock-garden! 
. . to decorate your house! 
PITZONKA’S PRIZE MIXTURE 
100 plants $3.25 250 plants $6.50 
(100 plants will make a 50-foot border 
—set plants 6 inches apart.) 
Send your order TODAY—we pay 
transportation. 
Ask for a copy of our Pansy booklet. 
PITZONKA’S PANSY FARM 
P. O. Box 393B Bristol, Penna. 





















SEK 
(or Cornflowers) SP 
Plant Early This Fall, for biggest yew 
and best Flowers next spring “Qa 
To see for yourself, we will send . 
this splendid mixture of real flag .45 
colors, a 15e Packet of Seeds free, 
with directions. Easy to grow, . 
Greatly improved, fully double Sg sipaeae 
flowers--red, whiteand blue-- 
freely borne on long stems. 2-g 
to2-ft. plants.4 
Seeds grown on ea 
Burpee’s Flora- 
ale Farms. Send 
‘stamp for nell 


W. Atlee Burp 












RELAX—ENJOY NATURE'S BEAUTY 


Watch our wild birds 
in full view visiting 
Audubon Feeders. 


<4—Squirrel’s 
ee $4.50 
Automatic 
a $2.00 
“Eye-Safe”’ 
POOGGP ......- $1.50 


Squirrel-Proof ‘’‘Eye- 
Safe’’ Feeder .$3.50 
Add 25c for packing 





and mailing to your 
check. Folder mailed 
on request. 
audubon yy workshop 
NOT INCORPORATES 
GLENCOE, ILL. 


HORTICULTURE 


























A New Race of Roses Is 
Being Born 


SUB ZERO' HYBRID TEAS 
Large and beautiful as the best— 


easy to grow — more vigorous — 
more blooms — more constantly — 
can live several decades through 
low sub-zero. Save expense of re- 
placements. Also hardy yellow and 
orange Climbers of supreme merit. 
Hundreds of reports of praise 
throughout United States, from 
Canada and Alaska. Any plants that 
fail anywhere, within two years, 
replaced free, purchased of— 


BROWNELL ROSES 
Little Compton Rhode Island 














Wizards have been at work on the old- 
fashioned Lilac. What they have accom- 
plished will open your eyes, for to its 
natural charms they have brought larger 
size, richer color, and a longer blooming 
season. And modem hybrids often bloom 
when only 18 inches tall! 


As lawn specimens, border or hedge 
plants, these hardy shrubs will delight you. 
Ask for Our 
35th ANNIVERSARY 
LILAC BOOKLET 
listing 50 of the choicest varieties. 
DAYLILY BOOKLET 
Our 35th Anniversary booklet of Dr. 

Stout Hybrids is free on request. 


FARR NURSERY COMPANY 
Box 494B WEISER PARK, PENNA. 








ADVANCE 
The Tulip Supreme 


A Cottage tulip that far surpasses any other 
tulip in Cottage, Darwin, or Breeder class. 
Stems better than the best Darwin; flowers 
larger than the largest Darwin; two weeks 
earlier than the earliest Darwin. This tulip 
will give you a glimpse into what the future 
holds for tulips. Color is a rosy red with a 
come-hither flush of deepest rosette orange, 
and over all a lovely bluish sheen. 


12 for $2.50—postpaid—25 for $5.00 


Illustrated catalog of tulips, daffodils, hyacinths, 
and other hardy bulbs free upon request. 


FLORAVISTA, Rt. 3, Box 669-H, Olympia, Wash. 











New Autumn Catalogues 


“Parade of Modern Roses” is the title 
of the Fall catalogue issued by Jackson and 
Perkins Company, Newark, N. Y. It isa 
catalogue which is made glorious by scores 
of colored plates. Special emphasis is given 
to Pinocchio, called the “‘amazing rose of 
tomorrow,”’ and to Katherine T. Marshall, 
a breath-taking hybrid tea rose named for 
the wife of General Marshall. The Marshall 


rose is a Jackson Perkins creation. 


Max Schling Seedsmen, Inc., New York, 
N. Y., cover a wide range in their Fall 
catalogue, with Lord Wellington at the 
top of the daffodil list. This is described as 
the largest and most outstanding of all the 
yellow trumpet daffodils. It is a much 
larger flower than even King Alfred. 

Sandyloam’s “Garden Lilies,” North 
Springfield, Vt. The new Sandyloami zata- 
logue presents an education in lily knowl- 
edge. It is a catalogue to be read as well as 
used for reference. Handsomely bound in 
green covers. 


Holland, Mich., has come to be a great 
bulb center and the Autumn catalogue of 
Nelis Nurseries, Inc., draws special atten- 
tion to such magnificent tulips as Indian 
Chief and U. S. A., as well as double Rus- 
sian violets and other garden subjects. 


Rex. D. Pearce, Moorestown, N. J., has 
suspended dealing in bulbs for the season 
and is concentrating on seeds for house 
plants and for Autumn planting in the 
garden. As usual, he has many outstand- 
ing novelties, seeds to be found nowhere 
else. 

In “Breck’s Bulbs for Autumn Plant- 
ing” (Boston, Mass.) an unusually hand- 
some cover sets off a remarkable collection 
of bulbs in color, with special emphasis on 
daffodils and tulips. This catalogue is par- 
ticularly valuable because of the easy-to- 
understand planting instructions which it 
contains. 


Purdy’s catalogue, Ukiah, Calif. It is 
natural that Mr. Purdy would place special 
emphasis on Western plants and especially 
on little known varieties. His picture of 
fritillarias in several different forms is out- 
standing. 


Farr’s “Daylilies.” The Farr Nursery 
Co. of Weiser Park, Pa., has devoted an en- 
tire catalogue to daylilies. The new variety 
August Pioneer represents the best orange 
type for Fall bloom that has yet been de- 
veloped, remaining in bloom until October 
frosts. 











of unusual value. 


little later. 


WEST NEWBURY 








PEONIES Planted now will make a good root growth this 
Fall and be ready for blooming next June. Our list 
contains over 200 varieties from which to choose. We also offer collections 


Evergreens and Azaleas may be planted now and deciduous plants a 


Send for catalog of hardy trees and plants. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
(Established 1832) MASSACHUSETTS 











OUR 75th ANNIVERSARY OFFER! 


FRENCH LILACS 





OUR 

In Sturdy 18” to 24” Plants 
Buffon, Decaisne, De Miribel, Edith Oavell, 
Edmond Bossier, Henri Martin, Katherine 
Havemeyer, Lacie Baltet, Paul Thirion, Pres. 
Lincoln, Ruhm von Horstenstein, Victor 


Lemoine. 


Any 83 for 


(On Their 


Buy as 
to Grow! 
Here are 


two fine se- 
lections: 


SPECIAL OFFER 


$8.00 Any 6 for $15.00 


All 12 for $27.00 
OUR MASTERPIECE SELECTION 


of most beautiful Lilacs includes Machrosta- 
chya, Lucie Baltet, Edmond Bossier, Edith 
Cavell, Violetta and President Lincoln; six of 
world’s best Lilacs for only $20.00. 
Our Beautiful Colored Catalog will 
give you full information of other fine 


selections 


at moderate prices. 


BRAND’S CHOICER PFONIES from the 


world’s best 
RIENTAL 


collection 


POPPIES—IRIS in all the newest 


and best varieties. 
,g WERING CRABS both orna- 
mental and fruit-bearing. 
BRAND PEONY FARMS 
142 E. Division Street, Faribault, Minn. 














FALL 


Bulb Planting Season Is Here 


PAPERWHITE NARCISSUS — Ex- 
tra fine bulbs. 75c doz., $6.00 100. 


SOLEIL D’OR NARCISSUS — $1.25 


doz., $9.00 


100. 


VELTHEIMIA VIRIDIFOLIA — 
50c-75c each, $5.00-$8.00 doz. 


ORNITHOGALUM ARABICUM — 


$1.00 doz., 


$7.50 per 100. 


FREESIAS in several colors—50c doz., 


$3.50 100. 


FALL-FLOWERING CROCUS—12 
vars., $1.00-$1.25 doz., splendid bulbs. 


MUSCARI 


(Grape Hyacinths) three 


shades of blue—75c doz., $6.00 100. 
IRIS RETICULATA—$1.50 doz. 


IRIS RETICULATA CANTAB—S0c 
each, $6.00 doz. 


COLCHICUM SPECIOSUM AL- 
BUM—Most superb of family, scarce, 


fine bulbs. 
LILIUMS 

ready. 
TULIPS in 

quality. 


$1.00 each, $10.00 doz. 
in numerous vars. now 


nearly 100 vars. of grand 


NARCISSUS in 150 vars., both old and 


new. 


WHITE ROMAN HYACINTHS — 


$3.00 doz. 


DUTCH TYPE HYACINTHS in four 


colors for 


forcing or bedding. $4 doz. 


Call and see our Bulbs or send 


for a Catalogue 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 


Front Street 


Weymouth, Mass. 









September 15, 1943 
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"WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME" 

se 

MORE GARDENERS 

ayo. EVERY YEAR USE 
INSECTICIDES 

FUNGICIDES 


PLANT FOODS 


relate 


SPRAY EQUIPMENT 


Dependable ¢ Effective 
Economical 


Cata! __; _ Catalog on Request _ Requesi 


' GidrewMilson, * 


NEW JERSEY 





Lovely Fall-Blooming Crocus 


CROCUS 
ZONATUS 


Blooms 3 Weeks After seen, 
Hardy Thereafter 


Rosy lilac with orange zone at base. 
A gem for the Autumn garden. Plant 
any time in September. Several blos- 
soms to the bulb. Top-quality, top- 
size bulbs. 12 for $1.15; 100 for 

$9.00 postpaid. A permanent invest- 

ment in beauty. : 





Order Today. Send for Free Catalog of 
Schling Quality Bulbs for Fall Planting. 


MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN, INC. 
612 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


‘WARTIME 


To meet the needs of wartime conditions 
we have grown a special grade of small 
plants. 

Not baby seedlings which require tender 
nursing, but sturdy transplants large 
enough to plant into permanent locations. 

Yet small enough to SAVE LABOR, 
TRANSPORTATION and MONEY. 

The perfect solution of your war-time 
gardening problems. Many items of quality 
Evergreens, Rhododendrons, Azaleas, 
Flowering Shrubs, Flowering Trees, and 
Hedge Plants. Send for List 431. 


r- 
[ COMMONWEALTH NURSERY CO. 
| Framingham, Mass. 








PLANTS for 
GARDENING 


co 





BUY 
WAR BONDS 








Lawn Seeding in the Fall 


XPERIMENTS show very conclu- 

sively that the Fall seeding of lawns 
gives the best results, since the grasses, par- 
ticularly Kentucky bluegrass which should 
make up most of a good general purpose 
lawn mixture, germinate best at a rela- 
tively low temperature such as usually pre- 
vails in late Summer and early Fall days. 
In the Fall, weed growth is less vigorous 
and the grass has less competition than in 
hot weather. 

While no ironclad rule can be laid down 
as to the best time to seed the lawn, since 
much depends upon soil and weather con- 
ditions, the sooner the work can be done 
the longer the grass will have to grow and 
become well established for a quick growth 
in the Spring. A word of caution is offered 
about buying low-quality grass mixtures 
for the lawn. In fact, if one cannot get a 
good mixture easily from a reliable seed 
source, then high grade Kentucky bluegrass 
used alone will give excellent results, par- 
ticularly for patching up old lawns. 

Analyses made in the Geneva (N. Y.) 
Experiment Station’s seed laboratory of 
some mixtures sold last Spring for seeding 
lawns, particularly those offered as ‘‘spe- 
cial’’ mixtures revealed considerable chaff 
and inert material and large amounts of 
grasses unsuited for lawn-seeding purposes. 
The battle is half won in lawn making by 
using clean, strong vigorous seeds of the 
right kind. 


Victory Garden Photographs 


HE National Garden Institute, 598 

Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y.., is 
offering prizes of $25, $15 and $10 for 
photographs of victory gardens. The In- 
stitute also offers to pay $5.00 for other 
entries which are considered worthy a place 
in its collection. Photographs submitted 
must be at least four inches by five inches 
in size, glossy prints being preferred. Any 
number of pictures may be sent in, but 
each garden shown is expected to represent 
a definite contribution to the victory garden 
program. However, the pictures may show 
small homes, children’s gardens, individual 
gardens or community gardens. The con- 
test closes on November 15. 


Saving Time in the Garden 


HREE lectures will be given by Mrs. 

Annette Hoyt Flanders in the library 
of the University Club of Milwaukee, 
Wis., on September 28, October 5 and 
October 12, for the express purpose of 
showing amateurs what can be done to re- 
duce the amount of care required by a 
garden while making it even more beauti- 
ful. The lectures will be given in the club’s 
library, where Mrs. Flanders will later 
answer questions. 


POSITION WANTED 


PRIVATE ESTATE head gardener or farm super- 
visor. North of Boston preferred. Aged 46, mar- 
ried. Life experience all branches. Technical and 
practical training. W., Box 35, Georgetown, Mass. 
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STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
POT GROWN 
Doz. $1.25; 25,$2.25; 100,$8.00 
Shipped by Express 
Catskill—Midseason 
Fairfax—Early 
Dorsett—Early 


Marshall—Midseason 
Mastodon—Fall bearing 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


New England’s Leading Seed Store 
12 and 13 Faneuil Hall Square 
BOSTON MASS. 











CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$1.50, payable in advance. 





AUTEN PEONIES: Finest kinds. Free $1.50 
Peony with certain orders. Free catalogue. Oollec- 
tion D, Five named Peonies, all different, $2.00 
postpaid; Far West $2.25. Send today. Edward 
Auten, Jr., Box T, Princeville, Ill. 


OLD GLORY IRIS COLLECTION — Red, White, 
Blue, 4 each, labeled. Value $2.25 for $2.00. 
Thuratus free. Catalog fiee. Fair Chance Farm, 
Beloit, Kans. 








DAFFODILS—5 variety mixture, $9.50 per bushel, 
$2.25 per peck. King Alfred, Olympia, Helios, 
Emperor, Sir Watkins, included. List. Biver’s 
Edge Flower Farm, Nuttall, Va. 





BEGONIAS: From large collection of rare vari- 
eties. Fine plants, Expert packing. New list now 
ready. Mrs. B. L. Shippy, 536 Willow St., Lock- 
port, a e 





FALL BLOOMING COLLECTION—12 labeled va- 
rieties. Value $2.35 for $2.00. Morning Splendor 
and catalog free. Fair Chance Farm, Beloit, Kans. 


SPECIAL STOCK REDUCING SALE: Fine Hy- 
brid Hemerocallis for Naturalizing—At least four 
varieties, unlabelled, in each Collection. $5.00 per 
es ~ Leonard Howard, P. 0. Box 294, Green- 
ville, S. C. 


GERANIUMS: 100 varieties. Special collection of 
12 choice scented varieties $3.00. Write for new 
Fall price list. Send 10c for mailing. Magnolia 
Nurseries, 654 Western Ave., Magnolia, Mass. 


PLANT NOW — Mertensia virginica (Virginia 
Bluebell): Ten large roots $1.00, 100—$7.50. 
None better. Woodvale Nursery, R. 4, Ithaca, N. Y. 


BEGONIAS—special collection of six choice vari- 

eties $2.00. Best house plants for shady window. 

aga Nurseries, 654 Western Ave., Magnolia, 
ass. 


WILD FLOWERS and FERNS. Fall Plantiug. 
Free Catalogue. Wake Robin Farm, Home, Penn- 
sylvania. 


PINK PLATYCODON 70c. Hemerocallis: White 

Lady $1.30, Hesperus $1.80, Linda 90c, Nebraska 

se. Vulcan $2.25. List. Crawford Gardens, Salina, 
ansas. 


HEMEROCALLIS Four Star Collection: Cressida, 
Gold Imperial, Hyperion, Sunny West, $2.00 post- 
paid, List—100 varieties. 

Lark Meadows, West Mansfield, Mass. 


























STORAGE: Space in greenhouse wanted nearby 
Boston to store 10-foot banana tree. John Merz, 
79 Garnet Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 





BRING CHARM and enchantment to your conserv- 
atory with Winter-flowering, pot-grown Camellias 
Large illustrated catalogue 10c. ““Longview,’’ Box 
H, Crichton, Alabama. 


HELP WANTED 








WANTED: A married greenhouse man with some 
experience, to grow a general line of pot plants 
House furnished. Good chance for the right man 
Call Topsfield 47 for an appointment. 





WANTED: Gardener-caretaker, married, 40 miles 
from Boston. Apply by letter giving experience and 
references to Box 18, “‘Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 


HORTICULTURE 




















THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 





Autumn 
Flower Show 
Horticultural Hall 


Boston, Mass. 


NOVEMBER 4, 5, 6 and 7 


Thursday 2P.M. to 10 P.M. 
Friday 9 A.M. to 10 P.M. 
Saturday 9 A.M. to 10 P.M. 
Sunday __| P.M. to 10 P.M. 





Admission 50 Cents (Plus Tax) 
Free to Members 





THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 
Room 601 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


LIBRARY 


Circulating Privileges to 
Members 


The latest books and pamphlets 
on VEGETABLE GARDENS are in- 
cluded in the Library. 

Also among the Library's 5000 
volumes, are recent books on other 
special phases of gardening, old 
herbals, floras of many States, cur- 
rent horticultural magazines and 
bound volumes of old issues, cata- 
logues of seed firms and nurseries. 

Non-members and out - of - town 
visitors are cordially invited to use 
the comfortable reading-room for 
reference and research work. 

Catalogue 25c 








OFFICE and LIBRARY HOURS 
September 15 — June 15 
Week Days 9 A.M. to 5 P.M. 
Saturdays 9 A.M. to 12:30 P.M. 








THE HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY OF NEW YORK 
598 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 





HARVEST SHOW 


October 6— 2 P.M. to 10 P.M. 
October 7—10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


Schedules may be obtained 
from the office of the 
Society. 

















CYPRIPEDIUM SEEDLINGS 


WE consider this offering of Cypripedium seedlings 
the best value ever presented to Orchid Growers, 
and the only offering of American grown Cypripe- 
dium seedlings from exhibition varieties. 

WHEN in flower they should command prices from 
$50 to $200, and it is our hope many will surpass 
the finest English hybrids. 

THESE seedlings are rapid growers from this sta 
on. Leaves about two inches long, they should 
flower in two years. Cypripediums are of easy cul- 
ture, and matured plants require little heat—night 
temperature about 55°. This offering is subject to 
sale, as we are offering only a limited quantity. 


$5.00 PER PLANT 
Illustrated catalog fifty cents 
L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 
Orchid Hybridist—Growers and Importers 
WELLESLEY MASSACHUSETTS 


LILIES 


4 nice varieties of Auratums 
125 Other lilies 
50 varieties of lily seed 
For large and small gardens 
For the amateur and the experienced gardéner 
Send for 1943 prices 


JULIA E. CLARK Canby, Oregon 











NATIVE AMERICAN 
Ferns and Wild Flowers 
Catalogue on Request 
ISAAC LANGLEY WILLIAMS 


Flower Arrangement School 
RS. ARTHUR P. TEELE, the di- 


rector, has announced the Autumn 
schedule of the school conducted by the 
Associated Flower Arrangers of Massa- 
chusetts. The Fall classes, beginning Sep- 
tember 21, will be devoted to the problems 
involved in preparing for a Thanksgiving 
exhibition to be held at the Autumn 
Flower Show of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society. All the classes, which will 
be held weekly until November 3, will be 
open without charge to members of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society. Non- 
members will be asked to pay a small regis- 
tration fee. 
















and other bulbs for spring gardens 


Oregon-grown, top-size bulbs, 
fresh from our farms will pro- 


' § LF 
’ mt 
duce perfect spring flowers. 


ae FALL PLANTING 
ye —\( OUR 1943 CATALOG contains one 
MY Fn “Wa Send for your copy today! res ty 4 
CONLEY 


of the most complete collections of 
TULIPS » DAFFODILS 

Fam 

BOX 386 H EUGENE, OREGON 





Box H Exeter, N. H. 


HANToON 


THE INVISIBLE GLOVE 
A household product to soften and protect the 
skin. Used by gardeners, typists, workers, 
war industries, etc. Protection against Poison Ivy 
and blistering from sun exposure. 
Write for Circular and Prices 
THE HANTON CoO., Box 142H, Pleasantville, N.Y. 
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cross. 6-in. stems. Special: 
6 Bulbs 26c; 22 Bulbs $1., postpaid. 
Fall Bulb Book Free-Tulips, Daffodils. ete 
W. Atlee Burpee Co. 
32, Pa, or Clinton, lowa 
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BRECK'S BULBS 


Your copy of Breck’s helpful new color 
catalog of bulbs for Fall planting is 
ready. Contains a comprehensive list 

of varieties at sound values. Top 
quality bulbs are in limited sup- 

ply this year. Send a postal for 

your free copy today — and 

place your order early. 


BRECK’S SEPSINCE 1818 


376 Breck Building Boston 9, Mass. 











Fall is the Time to Plant Ferns and Wild 
Flowers. We have specialized in these 
for over 60 years. May we serve you? 
Catalog on request. 


GILLETT 
Fern and Flower Farm, Inc. 


Box H SOUTHWICK, MASS. Est. 1878 


HARDY FLOWERS 


Sow seeds right now of Campanula, Aquilegia, 
Delphinium and like perennials for next summer 








bloom. It's easy to grow your own plants. A 
ay kinds ready in our interesting Catalog. 
for it. 


REX. D. PEARCE 
MOORESTOWN, N. J. 


DEPT. B 











Send for free samples 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markings permanent 














with garden. A style for ever 
HAMMI 
13 Lewis Street 




















Really reliable. Millions in satisfactory 
use. Beautiful gray green color blends 
purpose. 


Hartford, Conn, 








LABOR SHORTAGE COMPELS ABANDONMENT OF ACREAGE 


lZ2MOoRe 


The huge acreage at my Iris Ranch in the State of 
Washington must be cut down at least 75% on account 
of critical labor shortage. In doing this, I prefer to give 

a certain percentage of the plants away to those who 
will appreciate them and enjoy them rather than to just 
plow them under. But, of course, it costs money to dig, 
pack and ship them; and in order to pay the expense 
involved I must also sell a certain percentage of them. 
So my proposition to you is outlined below. 


GIVEN AWAY 
ABSOLUTELY 


FREE/ 


If You Order Immediately 


Each collection represents a varied color range. The 
varieties in these three collections are entirely different 
from those offered in the June issue of this magazine. 
There would be no duplicates if both groups were 
ordered complete. All will be strong flowering size 
plants and each plant will be labelled. They will be 
— by express direct from my Iris Ranch in the State 

of Washington and the small express charge is to be 
ail to the express company on delivery of package, 


NOW IS THE TIME TO PLANT THEM 
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COLLECTION No. 4 


4 Superb Iris FREE 


GOLDEN TREASURE—40 in. A real floral Treasure in 
rich golden yellow. Tops in this color. Former price 
$20.00 for a single plant. NOW FREE. 

BLUE TRIUMPH—4Z2 in. ones tors Triumph in soft 
blue, considered by e: e nearest approach to 
perfection in any Iris. Somer! $25.00. NOW FREE. 

ORDER OF THE PURPLE—44 in. A distinctly mow. § rich, 
red-purple blend of ‘massive size and great beauty. 
YOU MAY HAVE THIS FREE. 

PURISSIMA—48 in. Considered by many experts the 
best white. Former price $35.00 each. NOW FREE. 

The above group of 4 superb Iris will be sent to 

you ABSOLUTELY FREE on receipt of check or 

money order for the following “SUPERB” Collection 


of 10 varieties for $3.05. 


“SUPERB” Collection 
10 Superb Iris for $3.05 


NARANJA—40 in. The only Iris of True Orange Color. 
“Superb!” “Gorgeous!"’ ‘’Magnificent!"’ are some of 
the visitor's comments. Former price $20.00 each. 

MARY ELIZABETH—4O0 in. Large velvety flowers of rosy 
brilliance. My own special favorite among 5000 wa- 
rieties I have grown. Formerly $35.00 each. 

ST. LOUIS—48 in. Rich, brilliant, velvety blue-violet bi- 
color. Superb in its class. Formerly $10.00 each. 

KING JUBA—40 in. A huge, brilliant flower of perfect 
poise with golden upper petals and carmine lower 
petals. Was $20.00 each. 

ABELARD—30 in. Very early, rich, velvety bright Ma- 
hogany Red. Blooms 2 to 3 weeks ahead of others. 
IMPERIAL BLUSH—44 in. Exquisitely fragrant soft pink. 

Largest and finest of this color. Former price $10.00. 

KHAMA—42 in. Superb velvety crimson bicolor. CHAL- 
LENGE CUP AND MEDAL . Formerly $25.00. 

HUGUETTE—50 in. Huge blue flowers of shimmering 
silky texture on stalks shoulder high. Formerly $10.00. 

MIDGARD—36 in. Lovely pink and yellow blend. Every- 
body’s favorite. Former price $10.00 each. 

NASSAK—42 in. New. Huge white flowers with blue 
feather stitched border. 

The 10 “SUPERB” Iris listed above, with the 4 FREE 

Iris (total 14 large plants) having a former value of 

more than $200.00, will be sent to you on receipt of 


check or money order for only $3.05. 
1 EACH—14 Varieties 
3 EACH—42 Plants 





COLLECTION No. 5 


4 Elite Iris FREE 


ALTA CALIFORNIA—48 in. Tallest and one of the best 
yellows. Prodigious bloomer. Formerly $20.00 for a 
single plant. NOW FREE. 

BLUE ,VVET—46 in. Intense rich deep blue; seems to 


be cut out of velvet. A perfect iris. Formerly $50.00 a 


, iw 4 

in. Delightfully fragrant flowers 

of a glorified sky- blue Very free flowering. 
Former price $10.00 each. Ow 

NINGALL—46 in. A tg! d of soft rosy buff and 
lilac. Was $25.00 each. NOW FREE 


The above group of 4 ELITE Iris will be sent to you 
ABSOLUTELY FREE on receipt of check or money 
order for the following “ELITE” Collection of 10 
varieties for $3.15. 


“ELITE” Collection 
10 Elite Iris for Only $3.15 


G. P. BAKER—48 in. DYKES MEDAL AND SILVER 
MEDAL WINNER. Perfect rich canary yellow. Form- 


erly $100.00 = a —— mn te olan 
Li t in brilliant blue- 


AR—38 
violet. Very early i eB 3 
US—42 ceedingly handsome, beautifully 
formed, nicely poised, lemon yellow flowers. Former 
rice $15.00 each. A real y <6 
RHEINGAUPERLE—94 in. Delightful gardenia fra- 
blossom pink. 


ance. Free flowering a ’ 
“ B sot toned variety, per- 


gr: 
ROB ROY—36 in. An extra 
fect in form and poise. 
SITKA—48 in. Exceedingly y fragrant huge white. Larg- 
est, —— and best white in my opinion. 
SUMMER TAN—38 in. A delightful tan” color. Hand- 
some and unusual. My choice in this color. 
TALISMAN—38 in. A subtle blending of red, yellow 
and pink, as in the World Famous Talisman Rose. 
Delightful yw Formerly $25.00 each. 
TIGER-TIGER—36 in. One of the 12 best. Rich tan and 
brilliant velvety Van Dyke red. Very fragrant. For- 
merly $10.00 for a single p: lant. 
WASATCH—40 in. Huge ‘Sewers of glistening white, 
etched around the border with blue. Largest of this 
type. Formerly $15.00 each. 
The 10 “ELITE” Iris listed above, with the 4 FREE 
Iris mentioned, total 14 plants, former value more 
than $275.00, will be sent to you on receipt of check 


or money order for only $3.15. 
1 EACH—14 Varieties 





3 EACH—42 Plants 


COLLECTION No. 6 
4 All Star Iris FREE 


MARY SENNI—A 5 Star variety with very large, exceed- 
ingly oe flowers in brilliant violet tones. Was 


$25.00. N 

J. —42 in. Fragrant. The unusual yellow tone 
worn by all in the Hindu Jasmania festival. Was 
$30.00 for a single plant. NOW FREE. 

MY MARYLAND—48 in. Flowers in the rich deep 
blended tones of peeve oriental rugs. Formerly 
$25.00 =. NOW 

VALOR—S50 in. Deep rich blackish blue violet—bright 
crimson in the sunlight. Best of its color. Formerly 
$20.00 each. NOW FREE. 

The above group of 4 ALL STAR IRIS will be sent 

to you ABSOLUTELY FREE on receipt of check or 

money order for the following “ALL STAR” COL- 


LECTION of 10 varieties for $3.20. 


“ALL STAR” Collection 
10 All Star Iris for Only $3.20 


MARQUITA—40 in. My choice as one of the dozen best 
among 5000 varieties tested. Smooth Ivory, with an 
eggshell finish and lower petals veined ruby red. A 
real beauty. Formerly $30.00 each. 

BLUE HILL—40 in. A symphony in blue and one of the 
best of this color. You'll like it. 

AMENTI—36 in. Stylish flowers of ecru and soft lilac, 
delightfully ruffled. Formerly $10.00 each. 

GOLDILO 36 in. Smooth, lustrous, silky ‘ 
gold” flowers, exceedingly fragrant and long anal 
ing season. Formerly $50.00 each. 

SEPTEMBER SKIES—28 in. Flowers in May and again 
in September. Rich brilliant pansy violet tones. 

OCTOBER BLAZE—24 in. Burgundy Red, flowering in 
May and again in September, October. Formerly 
$15.00 for a single plant. 

MORNING SPLENDOUR—36 in. WINNER OF TWO 
MEDALS. Dubonnet Red aon ‘Formerly $10.00 each. 

SANTA BARBARA—40 in. One of the finest brilliant 
blues, of large size and delightful fragrance, and 
beautifully formed. 

PEACHES—32 in. A most attractive Iris in novel colors, 
yellow striped and flushed flame red. 

SACHEM—40 in. Very fragrant, rich, velvety, dazzling 
red. A perfect Iris. Formerly $20.00 each. 


The 10 “ALL STAR” Iris listed above, with the 4 
FREE Iris (total 14 large plants) having a former 
value of $250.00 will be sent to you on receipt of 
check or money order for only $3.20. 

1 EACH—14 Varieties 

3 EACH—42 Plants 





ALL 3 COLLECTIONS with 12 varieties FREE $9.10 


3 EACH, 


with 36 FREE PLANTS — $25.50 


I believe I will have enough of all varieties listed to fill all orders, but if the demand should be greater than I anticipate, 
I reserve the right to substitute equally good, or better, varieties for any Iris of which the stock may become exhausted. 


USE THIS MONEY-SAVING COUPON! 


ROBERT WAYMAN, Dept. Bl, Bayside, Long Island, N. Y. 


I enclose money or check for $ 


for which please send me the following: 
CJ “SUPERB” Collection $3.05 with 4 FREE plants as described 

2 “ELITE” Collection $3.15 with 4 FREE plants as described 

CD) “ALL STAR” Collection $3.20 with 4 FREE plants as described 

Cj 1 Each of the 3 Collections including 12 FREE plants $9.10 

C) 3 Each of the 3 Collections @¥ith 36 FREE plants $25.50 


My DeLuxe Iris 
FR and Peony Book 

containing more 
than 100 varieties illus- 
trated in full color sent 
free to all who order — 
otherwise for 35c. 


CHECK ITEMS WANTED 


FROM MICHIGAN: May 20, 1943 ‘Recently I received 
some Iris from you and they have been planted an 
started to grow. I have never received such healthy 
pa od ants in all my gardening experience. = 

OM KANSAS: May 22, 1943 “I have just seen some of 
the largest and most beautiful Iris I ever beheld bloom- 
ing in my neighbor’s garden. She got these from you 
last year and most of them are now in bloom and are 
perfectly gorgeous. I must have some of them.” 


Robert Wayman 


Dept. B1 — Bayside, Long Island, New York 


MAIL TODAY! While the supply lasts 
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